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ON THE 

CAUSES OF CIVIL WAR, 

AND OF 

3atiul antr ^©litual ^iBtanUnt 



It will be admitted that the elements of civil war 
•exist in every community. Every state has dis- 
affected subjects — men who require to be restrained 
from carrying on warfare against the state by the 
strong arm of the law, supported by the truncheon of 
the policemen, the sword of the soldier, and the 
powerful influence of the lovers of peace and order. 
No state can peaceably hold in solution above a 
certain per-centage of rascals, or above a given 
number of highly-privileged classes. Perfect social or 
<:ivil peace is perhaps unattainable so long as the 
canker of a privileged class exists in the state. And 
by a privileged class we do not niean a rich class, a 
high-born class, or a learned class, as such ; but a class 



which either abuses or neglects to use— or will not 
allow others to use — such privileges and advantages- 
as nature, the law, or other circumstances have con- 
ferred upon it. These, for example, are privileged 
individuals: — habitual drunkards, habitual gamblers'- 
habitual loafers — even English paupers are privileged 
in a certain sense — and men and women of all classes,, 
who legally do something worse than nothing, and 
who are the breeders and encouragers of others like- 
themselves. A great landowner is privileged when 
he misuses his property, misapplies his capital, and 
largely misdirects the industry of others. For 
example, he cannot, without infringing the collective 
rights of his fellow-creatures, turn fertile fields into a 
wilderness. Those who neither purchased nor 
inherited land cannot justly claim any particular 
portion of the earth that has been purchased or 
inherited by others. But on the other hand, their 
inherited collective rights forbid those who have 
purchased or inherited land from ever possessing an 
inclusive title to do whatever they may like with it. 
Property has its rights, but it has also its duties ; and 

the remark applies to money as well as land, and to 
•t. 

labour as well as capital, both of which being essen- 
tial to the utilisation of the land and to the health 
and growth of a community. Dives may unlock his- 
purse at the bidding of the state, and he may be 



unusually liberal in giving crumbs to Lazarus, but if 
he erects walls of law around naturally fertile territory 
through which the power of capital cannot penetrate — 
if he devotes his whole time and all his energies to 
mere sport and baneful pleasures — and if he misuses 
his wealth and largely misdirects the industry of 
others, he is a principal cause of the social disease that 
bdngs Lazarus to his gate. He is a privileged indi- 
vidual. He legally obstructs the circulation of that 
blood which gives life to all communities. 

It is the duty of capital to seek reproductive sources 
or profitable investments. It is the right of capital to 
receive moderate interest or a fair profit It is the 
duty of labour to work. It is the right of labour 
to receive a fair wage. Now, whenever capital is 
largely abstracted from the fields of industry, and 
sunk, as it were, in a dead sea, labour has a 
grievance against it, and the result is the creation 
of two privileged classes, represented by the erring 
capitalist and the pauper, whose claim to board and 
lodging can only be established through the errors 
of capital in combination with the sins of labour. 
The question now arises — How are we to get rid of 
our privileged and disloyal classes ? Amputation is 
the French remedy for a bad head and a bloated 
upper class. But the remedy is worse than the 
disease. To cut off the head when tumours appear 



on it, or when scrofula manifests itself on the legs and 
feet, IS an eminently bad policy. To cure a constitu- 
tional disease the blood must be operated on in a 
chemical sense, and the sluggish pulse must be 
quickened. In other words, capital — which is to 
nations what blood is to the individual body — must 
be constrained to circulate actively in reproductive 
channels. Social diseases are usually blood diseases 
— constitutional maladies — and the appropriate reme- 
dies, tonic medicines, not surgical operations ; reforms, 
not revolutions. 

The aim of Socialists seems to be to turn the 
natural ladder of Society into an artificial platform 
whereon all men might stand on a footing of perfect 
social equality — ^legislators and crossing sweepers, 
landlords and law-breakers, masters and servants, 
officers and soldiers, Newton's and idiots, writers and 
rag pickers. They would clip communities as some 
gardeners clip trees, so that they might all appear 
alike. They would improve upon Nature, not by the 
process of aiding her to display her varied charms, 
but by dwarfing and thwarting Nature, in order that 
she might display uniform deformities. They would 
sacrifice beauty at the shrine of uniformity. They 
would lessen the distance between Bethnal Green and 
Belgrave Square, not by levelling up the former and 
mproving the latter, but by pulling down Belgravia 



and scattering the broken fragments in the direction 
of Bethnal Green. Such theories, fortunately for 
Society, are impracticable, except on a very limited 
scale, and for a very limited period. Political equality 
may be practicable where the voters are all of one 
race and speak the same tongue, or where those of an 
inferior race are not sufficiently numerous to outvote 
the more capable and intelligent portion of a nation. 
But social equality is a mere Will-o'-the-Wisp, Its 
pursuit is futile. Senators and scavengers are both 
necessary to a community. The place of the latter 
may, indeed, be partly supplied by machinery, but so 
long as scavengers exist senators are not likely to 
descend into the common sewers to fraternise with 
them ; and the general elevation of mere muscle-users 
to the position of brain-workers would create an 
injurious vacuum in the social system which would 
either require to be filled by arresting the intellectual 
progress of Society, or by importing labourers of the 
lowest class from a nation less advanced in civilisa- 
tion. The tendency of civilisation is to elevate men 
above the position of mere day labourers, and it is 
doubtless, better for a state to level up its lowest 
class to the standard and condition of a middle class 
and seek muscle force in machinery, and in a lower 
race of men, than to crush its brain force or stunt its 
growth. It is better, for example, that the United 
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States of America should utilise negroes and import 
Irish labourers than prevent native bred Americans 
from becoming masters. The difference between a 
stable and a comparatively unstable social fabric is^ 
that the former contains more classes than the latter. 
A community composed of masters and slaves con- 
tains within itself the elements of war, weakness, and 
change. The growth of a middle class is fatal to 
despotism. The growth of an intelligent working 
class is unfavourable to all merely hereditary privi- 
leges. In Russia, for instance, there is less variety of 
classes than there is in England, but no one will say 
there is more stability or more liberty. In every 
enduring social community there must of necessity be 
orders and grades. In Great Britain, in addition to 
a royal class and a pauper class, there is a higher and 
lower upper class, a higher and a lower middle class* 
a higher and a lower working class ; and those classes 
are so interlaced and intermingled that it is impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line between them, or 
point out where the one begins and the other ends. 
But this social dove-tailing constitutes the strength of 
the fabric. If we took away the higher classes we 
should endanger order and good government. If we 
took away the middle classes we should curtail liberty 
and destroy commerce ; and if we took away the 
working classes the whole social fabric would fall into 



Tuins. If we adopted a system of caste, and endea- 
voured by artificial means to preserve the supposed 
proper proportion of each class, instead of building a 

* 

complete social fabric capable of resisting the strain, 
we should build without mortar or cement. We 
should possess social links but no chain — loose heaps 
of humanity incapable of banding themselves together 
for a common purpose. The levelling down of the 
upper class to the standard of the middle clciss would 
not necessarily mean the raising of the lower class 
to a higher level. The direct result would probably 
be to overcrowd the already overcrowded middle 
class, and send more of the lower classes into the 
workhouse. Whatever may be the proper proportion 
of officers to the rank and file of a community, the 
tendency of civilisation is to create an excess — a 
stoppage of the flow of promotion necessary to civil 
contentment and the efficient working of social 
machinery. To cure this evil in connection with an 
army some system of retirement is found to be neces- 
sary. But, as no system of retirement is applicable - 
to a whole community, it becomes necessary to find a 
substitute, and this substitute is to be found in connec- 
tion with the formation of new communities, or with 
the extension of those already formed. In Scotland 
it is not uncommon for working men's sons to become 
clergymen, physicians, hotel proprietors, farmers. 
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merchants^ and so oil Education is the lever whicb 
produces this result ; but education without migradoa 
and emigration would be likely to conceive and 
hasten a conflict of classes. If Scotland had not 
exported educated natives, and imported uneducated 
Englishmen and Irishmen, her social condition would 
have been somewhat similar to that of an army 
whose officers outnumbered its rank and file. A war 
of officers as to who should descend into the ranks 
would then be a natural result, and nothing would be 
so likely to stop such a conflict as the opening up of 
new fields of enterprise. It is a common error to 
suppose that emigration is equivalent to bleeding. It 
would be more correct to say that it is a shifting of 
the gastric juices of a community from one part of 
the world's stomach where there is not sufficient food, 
to operate on to another part where there is plenty.. 
Blood-letting is to direct created wealth away from 
recreative sources. A community bleeds when capital 
leaves the channels of industry, or when it is arrested 
in its progress towards what may be termed the lungs- 
of the social system. But instead of bleeding whea' 
it emigrates, a community generally makes more 
blood. If emigration were a bleeding or weakening 
process those States that bleed most ought to be the 
weakest, whereas the reverse is the fact. There is, of 
course, a limit beyond which emigration would prove. 



hurtful to a state. A very extensive emigration of a 
particular class might prove both a social and an 
economic grievance. But my remarks do not apply to 
wholesale depopulation, or the gigantic emigration of 
a particular class, but to the systematic colonising of 
the most inviting portions of the earth's surface by 
the surplus population and the spare capital which 
every vigorous nation produces. 

In the domain of politics few battles and parlia- 
mentary warfare are essential to civil peace, because 
indispensable to the obtainment and preservation of 
political justice. To be able to fight with pen and 
tongue, and with those weapons only, is the first quali- 
fication of a political soldier, and to be free to do so 
is one of the conditions of an enduring civil peace. 
In despotic countries, where tongue and pen are alike 
held in bondage, an excuse may sometimes be found 
for unsheathing the sword, but in countries like Great 
Britain, where the minority is accustomed to bow to 
the majority, because it hopes or knows it may some 
day by force of reasoning supplant the majority, there 
can be no excuse for an armed rebellion. The proxi- 
mate causes of civil discontent are various. There is, 
however, one primary cause common to all civil wars, 
namely, the persistent denial of those in power to 
those not in power of civil rights or political justice. 
The commoner and more immediate causes of civil 
war are — i. A disputed succession to the throne ; as 
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in Spain. 2. Diflference of opinion as to forms and 
theories of government ; as in France. 3. The clash- 
ing of two religious systems round the throne ; as in 
5o-called Reformation times. 4. The collusion of 
the civil power with an autocratically governed inter- 
national organised church, whose laws are stereotyped 
and whose judgments and decrees are assumed to be 
infallible. 5. The desire for separation or independ- 
ence, either on account of fundamental differences of 
religious belief, the clashing of pecuniary interests, or 
the sentiment of the people themselves. 6. Unjust or 
oppressive taxation, combined with political disabili- 
ties, and — 7. The growth of an international working 
'class association. There are objections to be made, 
no doubt, to many points in our political constitution* 
but, on the whole, we have no reason to feel ashamed 
by any fair comparison of our political head and 
shoulders with the head and shoulders of other 
peoples. Our minorities are at least free to write, 
free to make converts, and the government of the day 
probably represents the main volume of public 
opinion. But be this as it may, so long as our 
minorities have the freedom and the opportunities 
necessary to the conversion or supplanting of our 
majorities we shall have little to fear either from 
pretenders or otherwise. The clashing of two religious 
systems round the seat of power is also, with us, a 
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remote contingency. The spirit of toleration already 
so largely pervades the clergy and laity of all 
denominations that it would be extremely difficult, if 
not altogether impossible, to revive the spirit of reli- 
gious persecution in England. The fear of political 
collusion between an autocratic international organisa- 
tion and the rest of the nation is, perhaps, almost as 
remote. But suppose that the tide of Protestant 
emigration to the United States of America were to 
cease entirely, and that the Roman Catholics of that 
country were to increase rapidly, both from within 
and without, until they numbered three-fourths of the 
voting population, the natural result would be the per- 
manent transference of power to the political agents of 
an autocratic international church. Now an autocratic 
Church and an independent constitutional State 
are practically as difficult to fix as oil and water. 
As well try to hammer a cold cast metal into the 
shape of a frying-pan as attempt to alter the form of 
an organisation which, according to its members was 
cast in the mould — Perfection. This remark does not 
apply exclusively to any one Church, nor has it any 
reference to matters of doctrine, but simply to the 
machinery by which certain beliefs are propagated, 
and the result referred to would be the same were the 
religious organisation constitutional and the State 
•organisation autocratic. A railway train starting at 
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but we trust to the cessation of such nonsense, and ta 
the ultimate and contented acceptance by the Irish 
race of that position in the Empire which the most 
patriotic Scotchmen are proud to hold. 

It is, probably, more difficult to forecast the dis- 
tant future of a State than it is to forecast the distant 
future of the weather, the laws which govern political 
life being, perhaps, less understood than the laws 
which govern changes in the atmosphere. At the 
same time it may be remembered that the inhabitants- 
of these islands are not likely to break the peace in 
any very serious fashion, unless for a cause in which 
want of food and work, combined with a sense of 
injustice, forms a leading feature. We know what a 
potato famine in Ireland means. We know what the 
effects of a cotton famine in Lancashire are. We are 
familiar with rice famines in India ; and, before Free 
Trade, we knew something of bread riots in our 
streets. But our laws and institutions have fortunately 
never had to stand the test of want of work and of 
food affecting the entire population. The question 
now arises, what probability is thera of such a state of 
things happening. We are very apt to imaging 
because our free ports and our riches soon attract food 
to our shores that they will continue to do so in suf- 
ficient quantities even should our harvest prove a 
total failure. We are not a people who pay much 
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attention to the prophets who prophesy in crape. 
Our Carlyles may tell us we are about to shoot 
Niagara ; others may warn us of rocks ahead ; but, 
so long as these rocks are submerged, and at a 
respectful distance, we scarcely pause to thank our 
informers. Some are slightly annoyed because they 
don't prophesy smooth things, but the great bulk of 
us are simply indifferent to all questions except those 
which press upon the passing hour. We follow pursuits 
and pleasures of life at a pressure of speed so high that 
we have no time to devote to speculative political 
questions. We act in this matter as if we trusted in 
Providence but kept our powder wet. We do not 
care to remember that this is no sign of wisdom, but 
simply evidence of intellectual weakness. It is true 
that at present we may have no cause to fear a future 
famine, because, though our own harvest might fail, it 
is not likely that the harvest would fail all over the 
world in the same year. It must be admitted, how- 
ever that a partial failure of the crops might occur at 
a time when some great war was crippling our com- 
merce in every sea and closing our factories and work- 
shops in every town. It must also be conceded that 
the population of those countries from which we 
derive our food supplies are increasing simultaneously 
with our own, and that consequently the time must 
come when the general pressure upon the means of 
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subsistence would become much greater than it is. 
Assuming, then, that a period of bad trade sur- 
passing in extent anything of the kind we have 
ever experienced might possibly come upon us during 
a time of war and in conjunction with a partial failure 
of the harvest at home and abroad and a threatened 
rising of the poor against the rich, what should we do 
avert the calamity ? Without attempting to give a 
complete answer to this question, we venture to 
remark that one thing would appear to be essential — 
viz., that our financial laws should operate with equal 
fairness and justice upon all classes and upon every 
individual. No one can pretend to say that our 
present system of taxation is perfect, and that every 
man pays to the State just what he ought to pay, 
neither more nor less. It is said that every man 
should contribute to the State in proportion to his 
means. If this implies that every man is bound to 
contribute a given quantity of coin to the national 
coffers, it is clear that it would be impossible to bring 
the theory into practical operation in the case of 
those who have no coin, or of those who have only or 
barely sufficient for purposes of self preservation. 
This difficulty, it is true, is attempted to be overcome 
by indirect taxes, as malt, tea, tobacco, and other 
articles, which haye, through custom, become more 
or less necessaries or comforts of life. But this 
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amounts to a violation of the principle of fairness 
supposed to be embodied in the political maxim 
referred to. Suppose, for example, that female 
workers, casuals, and labourers whose wages do not 
exceed ten shillings per week, and they abound in 
East London, and elsewhere, were compelled to pay 
sixpence per week through indirect taxes, or what are 
to them necessaries of life, this would amount to 
twenty-six shillings per annum, or five per cent, not 
merely on their wages but on their principal and 
property as well. If a millionaire were compelled to 
pay five per cent., or ;£'SO,ooo a-year, to the State on 
his realised million, and five per cent, in addition, on 
his personal earnings, he would not be more hardly 
dealt with than the supposed underpaid labourers. It 
is probable, however, that he would so consider him- 
self, and in arguing the question he might require to 
use language similar to this — 

'* I have no personal earnings. I do nothing but 
hunt, shoot, and patronise casinos, rinks, Cremornes, 
and pavilions, theatres, and other places of amuse- 
ment. The only thing I attempt to produce is an 
appetite for dinner. I live upon the interest of my 
million, which, by the way, only yields three per cent 
or ;£'30,ooo a-year, so that if I were compelled to pay 
;fSo,ooo per annum to the State I should soon be 
reduced to poverty," " True," might be the labourer's 
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reply, " Your million would ultimately melt away in 
taxes were you compelled to pay ;£'50,ooo a-year out 
of an income of ;f 30,000 ; but it is no less true that 
our bodies, or the principal or property on whose 
interest we live, are gradually melting away for lack 
of that nourishment which is forcibly taken from us 
by the collectors of indirect taxes. Instead of sup- 
porting the State by our labour we shall soon become 
inmates of the workhouse, and, consequently, natural 
burdens. You, on the contrary, have yourself to 'fall 
back upon after your money is exhausted. A tax of 
only three halfpence per week upon us would be 
equivalent to a tax of ;£"! 2,000 upon you, but only 
upon the possible earnings of your realised million. 
Those who earn nothing personally not only contri- 
bute nothing personally to the support of the State, 
they increase the burdens of those who do. What- 
ever, therefore, may be due by us to the State, we 
contend that we have no right to be saddled with 
this unnecessary load. And this we do, not only in 
the name of political economy, but in that of political 
expediency and political justice. If political economy 
demands that every man should give something to the 
State it does not follow that that something should 
be money ; but even if it did, it does not follow that 
this maxim of political economy should take preced- 
ence of other maxims of the same science. Political 
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economy surely demands that every man should act 
the part of a practical political economist. Political 
justice as surely demands that Brown and others, who 
act the part of practical political economists, have a 
legitimate, if indirect, claim on Jones and Robinson 
who do not ; and it is but fair to assume that this 
claim of Brown and others against Jones and Robin- 
son, must somehow or other be adjusted before the 
government of the day can be in possession of the 
necessary data to enable it to levy an equitable tax 
on the former. Men who are industrious in their 
various occupations support the State if they pay 
never a stiver to the Exchequer. They are the 
pillars upon which the structure of Empire is built. 
The premature death of any one of them would be a 
loss to the nation. But the death of a millionaire 
who makes a bad use of himself and his wealth might 
prove a gain to the State, because he cannot take his 
million with him, and because those who inherit his 
money might devote it to purposes more conducive 
to tne public welfare." 

" If I understand you aright,'* might be the mil- 
lionaire's reply, " you wish to be exempted from the 
payment of rates and taxes, and I presume you wish 
at the same time to enjoy the privilege of exercising 
the franchise. But if you don't contribute your mite 
to the State you have no right to vote. Taxation and 
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representation must always go together. Then, you. 
seem to forget that men of property support not only 
the workhouse, to which you say you are travellings 
but also hospitals, and all kinds of charitable institu- 
tions, besides paying heavy rates and taxes." 

" Charitable institutions,'' might be the labourer's 
retort, " are rendered necessary because, for one thing^ 
neither the duties of property, capital, nor labour are 
performed as they ought to be. Charitable institutions^ 
however creditable to the nation's heart, are evidence^^ 
of weakness in the nation's head. To a great extent 
they are the offspring of unwise social and financial 

laws. Labour has, doubtless, much to answer for 
because of its sheer laziness, its unwise strikes, its 
utter improvidence, its gross brutality, and, more par^ 
ticularly, its drinking habits. But the charitable 
institutions rendered necessary by the sins of labour 
are to a considerable extent the errors of capital. It 
is, no doubt, true, according to our present laws, that 
labour enjoys an unfair advantage over capital. It 
can strike against private capital and retire into 'the 
workhouse upon public capital — in other words, it can 
use public money as a lever to aid it in its contest 
with private employers. But one of the reasons why 
such a law has become an apparent necessity of the 
social situation is because of the original sin of capital 
in leaving industrial or reproductive sources, and ia 
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-neglecting to instruct and improve the instruments 
by which alone it could continue to be reproductive. 
Then as to taxes. Taxes are not the nutriment of a 
'nation. The State is not strengthened but weakened 
by taxes as generally understood. If rates and taxes 
^were levied upon the stream of capital, not when it is 
flowing into men's pockets, but when it is flowing out 
of those pockets into channels beneficial to the public 
welfare, then taxes might be medicines to the 
State." 

To this our millionaire might reply — " Political 
-doctors could never be got to agree, either about the 
-dose of this medicine or about the patients to be 
dosed. Tories might maintain that parsons and 
squires were not in the least sick, and, therefore, did 
tiot want to be bothered. Whigs might argue that 
rshopkeepers and tradesmen were whole and needed no 
financial physician. Radicals might contend that 
-working men were too healthy to require financial 
purges, and hence the natural result would be that 
wt should be forced to disband our army, our navy, 
and even our police, because everybody, according to 
this theory, could find a plausible excuse for the non- 
payment of rates and taxes. The present system of 
taxation, as it affects the the lower classes amounts 
very nearly to a tax upon luxuries, and upon luxuries 
only, but as it affects the upper classes it amounts 
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to a heavy tax upon property and income as well. I 
can understand a financial system of this sort, but 
your fancy system of finance is beyond my compre- 
hension altogether. You not only object to indirect 
taxation, on account of its inherent injustice. You 
would neither tax property nor income, but simply 
outgoings or expenditure in a particular direction, and 
about which there might be endless disputes, and after 
all it would be a system of indirect taxation. But^ 
in point of fact, your theory, carried to its logical 
result, would abolish taxation altogother." 

" And a very good result too," might be the reply,, 
" if it only assisted in securing civil peace at a time 
when the ship of State was exposed to a terrible 
catastrophe. If it did nothing more than remove 
every vestige of an excuse for quarrelling about the 
incidence of taxation, it might be of considerable 
service in enabling us to steer clear of at least one of 
the great rocks ahead of us. It might be argued, of 
course, that the thing is impracticable, and, therefore^ 
not worthy of being discussed. Fifty years ago 
railways were deemed visionary things ; forty years 
ago telegraphs were considered absurd things. We 
know what they are now, and what has happened in 
the domain of locomotion and correspondence may 
also happen in the region of finance. At present, for 
example, we pay about £2jfiQO,ooo per anuum upoa 
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our National Debt. Now, supposing this item were 
entirely wiped out of the nation's accounts, we should 
only require a revenue of about ;f44,ooo,ooo. And 
if all our tax gathering machinery were abolished, 
and were those who work that machinery drafted into 
the ranks of productive industry, we should save, 
probably, a couple of millions annually, and, therefore, 
bur army, our navy, and civil service would be as well 
provided for with ;^42,ooo,ooo as they are now with 
upwards of ;f 70,000,000, The question now arises, is 
it possible for the English Government to earn 
;f42,ooo,ooo a-year by fair commission or profit on 
legitimate State undertakings, such, for instance, as 
the Post Office ? The answer to this question is — 
Yes; and a great deal more if it were necessary. 
The possible revenue, or profit, derived from the 
successful management of railways by the public for 
the public would almost alone give us the desired 
amount. In addition to this there would be the profits 
of the Post Office and Telegraphs. There ought also 
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to be a considerable sum accruing annually to the 
State from the issue of bank notes, stamps, &c., and 
those are by no means the only sources of revenue 
• legitimately open to the State, though quite sufficient 
to show that the raising of an adequate national 
income without the machinery of a Custom House is 
not so visionary as it appears to be when first con- 
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sidered. We don't go the length of those who argue 
that the State should assume the duties of a great 
landowner, or national freeholder, and confiscate the 
unearned rent now flowing into private pockets. We 
should much prefer seeing the State levying a rent 
charge only upon land and mines owned by private 
individuals but not utilised by their owners. An 
annually increasing charge upon waste land would 
soon bring it into cultivation, and cultivation is all the 
general public can rightly claim in connection with 
land where free trade is fully established. If it were 
asked what are legitimate public undertakings, the 
reply might be made that undertakings which are 
by their nature more or less of monopolies. All 
other undertakings belong to private enterprise. For 
example, the issuing of coin and bank notes is a 
public business ; banking, on the other hand, is a 
business for private individuals, and a business that 
ought to be free. The former is a natural monopoly, 
and, however well it may be managed by private 
individuals, or however badly it might be managed by 
the State, that would be no argument in favour of 
private management. It would simply prove that the 
public had chosen bad managers. 

Thus I find it stated that the construction of rail- 
ways by private individuals cost the nation upwards 
of £ iDO,ooo,Ooo sterling more than they would have 
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done if they had been constructed by the State. At 
the Bristol Meeting of the British Association (Sep- 
tember, 1875), Sir John Hawkshaw states that the 
benefits the public derive from railways defy calcula- 
tion, and that Russia and other states were doing 
wsely in constructing state railways even though 
those railways did not at first yield paying profits* 
But, singularly enough, he expressed an opinion 
adverse to the state management of railways in Great 
Britain, on the ground that Government has already 
too much to do. Others have expressed similar 
•opinions, on the ground that it would throw too much 
political power into the hands of Government. With- 
out personally expressing an opinion either for or 
against state management, may it not be urged (i). 
that the larger the business of a government the 
better it ought to be performed, because a larg6 
business admits of a greater division of labour, and 
of a more systematic or scientific organisation than a 
small business. (2.) That the time of Government is 
-at present more largely devoted to railway matters 
than it would be were the railways a department of 
the State, like the Post Office ; but that even were 
the case otherwise, the time necessary to the efficient 
state management of legitimate national undertakings 
could be more than found by transferring to local 
:govemment any legitimate local work at present not 
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necessary to be performed by the Imperial Govern-* 
ment. (3.) That the addition of 250,000 railway 
servants to the Civil Service would not throw more 
political power into the hands of Government than it 
should in the public interest possess, nor need it 
create more alarm in the public mind than a similar 
addition to the army, if such addition were deemed 
necessary. That if the fate of ministers were made 
to depend upon their business qualifications as applied 
to the management of legitimate national under- 
takings we should get rid of almost all the objections- 
referred to. (5.) That we have no right to demand 
gratuitous services of the State or the Municipality ; 
and (6.) that it is not our interest to do so ; because 
the state management of public business upon com- 
mercial principles, where such management is prac- 
ticable, is the surest way to check corruption and ta 
secure practical efficiency. It is suggested that the 
gradual development of what may be termed the 
self-supporting system of state management is 
possible, and probably desirable, in the interests of 
social and political contentment. We don't contend 
that the adoption of the system would be immediately 
practicable, because the existence of the National 
Debt must tend to impede financial reform, but, how- 
ever impracticable it may seem when first considered,^ 
it admits of a better defence than would naturally ber 
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supposed, and the same remark applies to the system 
of taxation suggested. With reference to the latt^r^ 
it may be remarked that every responsible representa- 
tive government is as much bound to see that the 
rights of property are decently performed as to see 
that the rights of property are duly protected. For 
example, if some half-mad landowner were to turn a 
large and fertile estate into a wilderness, it ought to 
be competent to the State to say by its law, " This 
property, if it were utilised like neighbouring pro- 
perties, or in a fairly customary manner, would add so 
much to the wealth of the community. As it is it 
either yields nothing, or very much less than it might 
and ought to do. The difference belongs to the 
public, therefore, pay the public what is owing. In 
like manner the State would be within its right in say- 
ing to the possessor of money, " Capital, of necessity, 
is not a purely individual, but essentially a joint-stock 
creation ; the public is interested in its disposal. Nc 
question can be of more importance to a community 
than the right use of money, consequently the State 
claims the right of fineing capital when it enters chan- 
nels not beneficial to the public welfare just as it 
claims the right of punishing the man, or capitalist^ 
when he commits a misdemeanor. 

It is generally considered wise policy to tax the 
luxuries rather than the necessaries of life ; but it 
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is more difficult to draw a just and fair line between 
land, mines, and money unused and abused and the 
same reasonably and well utilised. It might be con- 
tended that a State ought not to derive any portion of 
its revenue from individual wrong-doing, and what is 
wrong ought to be prohibited altogether. But the reply 
to this objection is, that a State may have no right to 
interfere with the liberties of its members and yet be 
justified in claiming the right to step in when wrong 
has been done, appraise the loss to the public, and 
access damages accordingly. This would not neces- 
sarily be a tax in the interest of revenue, nor a fine to 
satisfy feelings of revenge, but an enforced restitution 
in the interest of justice. If the late owner of Leices- 
ter Square had been compelled by law to pay a yearly 
increasing tax to the public Treasury for the privilege 
of being allowed to neglect his own property and 
to depreciate that in its immediate neighbourhood, 
the State would not be countenancing wrong-doing 
or conniving at the neglect of the duties of property 
«o much as it does now by encouraging the privileges 
of the privileged classes. There are some who main- 
tain that capital invested in the drink traffic is either 
partially or wholly misdirected. But the State may 
either be unable or essentially incompetent to prevent 
the manufacture and sale of drink and yet be able to 
say, and be justified in saying to the drinkers, " Drink- 
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ing spirituous liquors enhances to a certain extent the 
price of food, and increases the rates for pauperism 
and crime. 'This addition to the evil, flowing to- 
gether with evils seemingly inseparable, prove the 
drink traffic is a debt due by those who drink to those 
who don't, hence the Government's toll upon drinks 
The remaining danger to the peace of society is that 
of an international class, institutions despotically or- 
ganised. The creed of ^this society has been thus 
expressed, ** no more rivalry or war between nations, 
only war between the workmen of all nations and 
capital everywhere." The folly of regarding capital 
as the enemy of labour, would be astounding were it 
not natural. It is difficult for men of limited know- 
ledge and understanding to perceive that the enemy 
of labour is not capital as such, but ill and mis-directed 
labour. Capital is the necessary and indispensable 
link which connects land with labour for the produc- 
tion of human food, and the developements of the 
comforts and conveniences of life. If it is employed 
in supplying labour with means of fighting capital, 
whatever might be the apparent advantage gained, 
the actual result would necessarilly be a general loss 
both to labour and capital. If it is employed in 
maintaining bloated armies, or if it is encouraged to 
stagnate around the houses of the over-rich, or to 
flow past home and colonial labour fields into foreign 
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countries with protection, and at war with commerce, 
labour would perhaps be justified in peacefully con- 
tending against it. 

If, on the other hand, it is employed in casting 
cannon into steam ploughs and rifles into railways ; 
if it is used in digging mines, cultivating waste lands, 
conveying merchandise from one place to another, 
and otherwise ministering' to the wants and comforts 
of society, it would be folly for labour to strike 
against it. A particular class may possibly gain 
some immediate object by a strike, just as a particular 
nation may aggrandize itself by war. But the gain 
in either case would mean a loss to some other class 
or nation, or a general loss upon the total reckoning. 
If working men desire to work less for more wages 
their aim should be to create a continuous general 
demand for labour, and this they can do by using 
their political influences in removing every obstruc- 
tion to the free flow of men, money, merchandise, and 
knowledge throughout the world ; in encouraging the 
development of a self-sustaining government in dis- 
couraging the wrong use of money, and otherwise 
endeavouring by all the means in their power to 
quicken the pulse of capital, increase the demand for 
labour and the number of masters. If working bees 
are to strike in summer, the result in autumn would 
be less honey for general use or smaller supply for 
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the workers' consumption ; the death by starvation of 
so many bees ; and not only the arrest of the growth 
of the hive, but the probable ruin of it. 

If all the working men in Europe possessed poli- 
tical power, and if they were all members of an inter- 
national association, with a centralish or autocratic 
organisation, it would be possible for them to lay 
Europe in ruins. A general war waged under the 
supposed circumstances by labour against capital 
would be more devastating to mankind than any war 
of nations recorded in history. Even were the war 
confined to one nation, it would be more ruinous to 
that nation than a series of military defeats. France 
may part with her guns and her money to Germany, 
and still be a great nation ; but let a general war 
arise between French labour, aided by foreign money, 
and French capital, without foreign aid, and let the 
contest be carried on to the " bitter end,*' and France 
would be France no longer. Those who take an in- 
terest in our subject may peruse with profit the follow- 
ing words, written by Mr. Froude, the eminent his- 
torian : — 

"In the absense of the more spiritual interests 
which in other ages have occupied the intellect of 
liberal commonwealths the pursuit of wealth has in 
our modern world for many years become more and 
more absorbing. We listen in church with formal 
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assent when the love of money is denounced as the^ 
root of all evil. But we hold practically that this 
language has ceased to be applicable to the con- 
sideration of modern society. 

Energetic men are ambitious, and desire to excel. 
The only road by which they can now rise to pre- 
eminence lies in the accumulation of riches. * Success 
is measured even in literature and art by the money 
which can be made out of them. Social and political 
complications lie visibly ahead, though, perhaps, at 
some distance, resulting from the tendency which, 
may bring home to us the truth of an experience 
which we have flattered ourselves cannot be ours- 
The principles are understood on which money may 
be gathered together. The principles are yet to be 
found on which it can be justly distributed. Wealth 
of all kinds represents labour. It is produced by the 
labour of somebody. If one man secures too large a 
share of it, another has to be content with too small 
a share ; and when the large shares fall to men who 
do not work, and the small shares to those who do, 
then arise discontent, clamour, and meeting. Here- 
after, possibly, or certainly, the dissatisfaction will 
assume a practical form. In the present the moral 
restraints are still felt which are inherited from other 
times. In America the unoccupied lands form a 
safety valve. * In the Old World emigration answer^ 
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a similar end, and unless some idea arises in the 
market which may become the article of a creed, 
generations may pass away before the problem will 
become dangerous." 

We have now endeavoured to show — i. That the 
existence of a privileged class is opposed to social 
and political contentment. 2. That the levelling of 
classes and equalization of purses would weaken the 
fabric of society, and would not tend to the pre- 
servation of social peace, or the promotion of generaf 
prosperity. 3. That the migration and emigration ol 
surplus capital to places or countries where trade is 
free would tend to enrich mankind and promote 
social health and political contentment. 4. That 
religious associations autocratically and internationally 
organized are necessarily fruitful causes of civil strife 
whenever and wherever they are powerful enough to 
influence or direct the course of legislation. 5. That 
a free press and parliamentary institutions are in- 
dispensable conditions of an enduring civil peace. 
6. That the active circulation of capital is a debt due 
by capital to labour. 7. That though the sufferings 
of labour are to some extent due to the errors of 
capital, the sins of labour are highly prejudicial to 
the interests of all classes, and therefore dangerous to 
civil peace. 8. That just financial laws are essential 
to civil contentment. 9. That the gradual develop- 
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ment of what may be termed the self-supporting^, 
system of state management is desirable in the 
interests of an enduring civil peace ; and lo. That 
the development of an international class association 
organised as an army of working men, and having for 
its object war with the capitalists of all nations would 
not be likely to promote the peace of communities or 
the prosperity of nations. 



Cl^t ^ttrids ^Hl 



The issue raised by what is now generally known 
as Mr. Osborne Morgan's Burials Bill, is an im- 
portant one, and both Churchmen and Nonconformists 
so regard it. Addressing his constituents quite 
recently, the author of the measure described it as 
one likely to occupy no small amount of attention in 
the present Session of Parliament. The bishops, on 
the other hand, are urging upon the clergy the 
desirability of a careful consideration of the question 
in all its bearings, and of eliciting the opinions of the 
laity, it being considered doubtful whether the small 
majority of fourteen, by which the Bill was last year 
thrown out, would any longer be maintained, in order 
that, when necessary, they might speak and act with 
some authority, as representing the Church. 

It will be useful, in the first place, to state the claim 
made by Nonconformists, as we gather it from a print 
of Mr. Morgan's Bill now before us. (i) They claim to 
amend the law of burial in England, by enacting 
that, after the passing of the proposed Bill, burials 
may take place in churchyards without the rites of 
the Church of England ; (2) That at any such burial^ 
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all persons shall have free access to the churchyard or 
graveyard in which the same shall take place, and any 
person or persons so invited may conduct a service, 
or take part in any religious act thereat. The Act 
then provides that all burials may take place with or 
without a religious service, and contains a clause to 
compel the clergyman of the parish to act as clerk to 
the dissenting minister, or person performing the 
religious service ; or, if there be no religious service 
the person having charge of, or being responsible for 
such burial, by entering, after due notice, certain 
entries of the burial in the Registers of the Church — 
thus " reducing" (as the Saturday Review puts it) " the 
clergy to the position of acolytes and candle-snuffers 
to every form of religious and irreligious noncon- 
formity." We submit that such claim is objectionable 
first, because no real grievance exists in regard to the 
present law of burial of which Nonconformists can 
justly complain, and that they have practically and 
actually no exclusion from their national rights in 
respect of the churchyard. Second — because, if con- 
ceded, the claim would not stop there, but would 
ultimately extend to the fabric itself — the desire of 
political Dissenters being to possess all, and, through 
the churchyard, to effect an entrance into the church, 
the parsonages, and the endowments of the same. 
(3) That if the votes of members of Parliament 
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be taken as an index of feeling upon the question, 
few persons in England really desire the proposed 
change. (4) That the proposed change is intended 
as a further step towards the disestablishment 
of the Church of England, and, probably, of all 
religion in this country, for the final outcome of so- 
called liberation is national irreligion, and religious 
freedom really means freedom from all religion. 

In proceeding to examine this question we admit 
at the outset the common law right of every person 
resident in the parish to interment in the churchyard, 
the freehold of such churchyard being vested in the 
rector or vicar for the time being ; the parishioner 
may also claim a seat in the church whenever it is 
open for Divine service ; but both at the grave and in 
the church the service must be that of the National 
Church, and no other. This point was clearly brought 
out in a case recently tried in a court of law at 
Bermuda, and which case is instructive as having 
elicited a clear definition of the law, and as illustrating 
the extent to which the Nonconformist pretensions 
may be carried. It was an action for trespass brought 
against a Wesleyan minister by the Rev. Mark James, 
rector of Pembroke, Bermuda, to establish his right 
to the freehold of the church and churchyard of the 
parish. It appeared that on the 21st June last, while 
the rector was performing the burial rite, the Wes- 
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leyan minister entered the churchyard, and, in spite of 
the rector's protest, performed a burial service of some 
kind or other over the body of a person named Esther 
Levy. It is admitted that the action of the Wes- 
leyan minister was taken with the express purpose of 
making good his claim to hold a service in the church- 
yard against the will of the rector. The latter 
answered the challenge by bringing an action for 
trespass. It was contended, on the part of the 
Wesleyan minister, that the freehold of the church- 
yard was not vested in the rector, but in the parishion- 
ers, every one of whom had a right to have burial 
therein, " with such services as their friends 
desired." It was further alleged that the Wesleyan 
minister had a freehold in the parish churchyard, and 
had a right, in that capacity, to perform the service 
therein. The Chief Justice laid down the law with 
distinctness in his charge to the jury. " The law of 
the colony," he declared, " clearly showed that the 
rectors of parishes were the freeholders of the churches 
and churchyards, and that parishioners in Bermuda 
had the same, and no greater rights in them than 
parishioners in England." In a word, he instructed 
the jury to find against the defendant, on the ground 
that the law in Bermuda in regard to burial is identical 
with that in England. But we must also keep in 
mind that the State did not give these burial grounds; 
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they have been the gifts of, or have been provided by 
churchmen, and there is scarcely an instance in which 
the public funds have been applied for providing 
burial grounds, whilst, on reference to the Deeds of 
Consecration, it will be found that these lands are 
solemnly set apart for ever, to be retained, " free from 
^11 common and profane uses," for the burial of 
parishioners, but always with the limitation, accord- 
ing to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England. The right of the Church to the burial 
ground is, therefore, as sacred as the rights of in- 
-dividuals to their estates and freeholds, it being a 
cardinal principle of English law that what is lawfully 
obtained shall be securely held. Yet the Liberation 
Society seek about for arguments to cast doubts upon 
-such titles, and propose to disturb these solemn trusts 
that the various sects of Nonconformists may utter 
their ever-varying doctrines and sentiments within the 
hallowed freeholds of the church, notwithstanding 
that the maintenance of the churchyard, it fences, 
drains, paths, and surface, now devolves wholly upon 
the ministers, churchwardens, and congregations of 
•the National Church. To consent to such a proposal 
would be to inflict a heavy and widely-felt grievance 
on the clergy, whilst, under the existing law, the 
-grievance of Noncomformists is altogether a supposed 
and rarely existing one. In addition, it asserts a 
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principle, the recognition of which would ultimately^ 
involve the surrender of the churches, as well as the 
churchyards; for, as we pointed out just now, the 
rights of parishioners in the church and its graveyard 
rest on exactly the same basis. It follows, therefore, 
as a matter of course, that if Dissenting parishioners 
may hold their own services in the churchyard, they 
might, with no greater injustice, claim the same 
privilege within the church ; for it would be out of 
the question to refuse the churches, when such 
services needed the church; and so Cardinal Man- 
ning might, before long, be celebrating high mass at 
Westminster Abbey. 

We turn to the speech delivered upon this question,, 
in 1873, by the present Premier, and to which we 
invite attention. He argues with great force that, 
with the abolition of church rates, and the exemp- 
tion of Roman Catholics and Nonconformists from 
their obligation to pay such rates, the demands 
of Nonconformists upon the churches and church- 
yards should have ceased, for they thereby for-' 
feited all right to interfere in their management^ 
So long cis they were compelled to pay church rates 
they had some right to complain, when their money 
was partially employed in maintaining places of sepul- 
ture, the use of which was denied to them except under 
conditions to which they had conscientious objections.. 
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We will quote the following striking passage, which 
we fully endorse : — " The nature of church property 
IS a subject which for generations has occupied the 
attention of some of the greatest minds this country 
has produced. Years ago Nonconformists commenced 
an agitation — I may almost say a thirty years' war — 
against the levying of rates for the maintenance of 
the fabric of the chnrch, and of the consecrated 
churchyard. Well, they succeeded at last in their 
great object; their t:ase, as it was originally stated 
as for years it was sustained with almost matchless 
energy, with first-rate organisation, and with great 
eloquence, was this : — They said, * the church is a 
building which really is devoted to the purpose of 
only a portion of the nation — the churchyard is a 
ground consecrated, which we hold to be a supersti- 
tious practice, and we believe that it ought not to be 
maintained, and, therefore, what can be more unjust 
than that we should be called upon to pay taxes for 
the maintenance of a Church that we don't use, and 
and of a churchyard, the character of which we don't 
approve; and, under these circumstances, we call 
upon Parliament to relieve us from such an injustice 
and from such a grievance!' Their appeal was 
ultimately successful. Parliament acknowledged that 
there was a religious grievance — that it was intolerable 
— that Nonconformists were not interested in the 
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maintenance of the Church or of the churchyard, and 
relieved them from the payment of the taxes they 
complained of. With their relief from those taxes, 
the controversy between the country and the Non- 
conformists as to the character of church property 
ceased, but, doubtless, it was some compensation to 
us to think, when the abolition of church rates was 
<:arried, that it was a public recognition by the State 
that, whatever might happen thereafter, the churches 
and churchyards belonged to churchmen. If the 
x:hurchyards are national property, let the nation 
support them ; if they are national property re-impose 
church rates, and let Dissenters pay up all arrears, 
which, unquestionably, are due to the country." No 
-effort was made by Mr. Osborne Morgan to explain, 
this amazing inconsistency on the part of Dissenters, 
or why, having originally objected to consecrated 
churchyards as superstitious, they now desire to go 
back to them, whilst, later on, Mr. Disraeli points out, 
Teferring for evidence of the fact to a work of Mr. 
Toulmin Smith, a learned Nonconformist, that 
Dissenters thoroughly understood and were content 
to be bound by the position taken up at the time. 

In a recent speech 'at Wrexham, Mr. Morgan 
maintained that few parishes had been provided with 
public cemeteries, and that, in the great majority of 
•cases, the parish churchyard was, and was likely for 
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years to come, to be the only burial place for both 
Churchmen and Dissenters. This fiction, for such it 
is, we find repeated in a pamphlet by Mr. Carvell 
Williams (Secretary of the Liberation Society), entitled 
*'A Plea for a Free Churchyard^' but we can the 
better see what such statements are worth on reference 
to the following returns, collected and issued by the 
-Church Defence Association, The returns consist of 
information from 6,200 parishes, and it appears that 
there are in these 6,200 parishes, 8,200 chapels, with 
1,627 burial grounds — />., one Dissenting chapel in 
five has a burial ground ; in addition, there are in 
these parishes 421 public cemeteries with unconsecrated 
:ground, and now averaging one for every fourteen 
parishes. In Wales we find returns from 132 parishes 
in the diocese of LlandafT, showing that there are 
103 burying grounds for 238 chapels, the deficiency 
»being supplied by eleven public cemeteries. In the 
•diocese of St David's there are 165 parishes, with 
345 chapels, and 209 burial grounds. In one of the 
rural deaneries the proportion rises as high as seven- 
teen burial grounds for eighteen chapels, and there 
are sixteen public cemeteries. In the rural deanery 
•of Welshpool there are fourteen parishes, containing 
fifty-nine chapels, eleven Nonconformist burial 
grounds, and two public cemeteries. The Prime 
Minister, in dealing with these returns, maintains their 
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accuracy, but urges that before any change is made 
to meet this so-called grievance, further information 
should be sought to guide the House of Commons^ 
and satisfy the country that nothing was done in the 
dark, and according to the passion of a minority of 
the population. We submit, however, that if the 
assertion of Mr. Morgan is correct, and no places of 
sepulture for Dissenters exist beyond churchyards 
and public cemeteries, that the grievance might be 
met by increasing the unconsecrated burying grounds 
where necessary, or by providing cemeteries out of 
the rates or public funds where no place other than 
the churchyard exists, and thus allow Churchmen to 
keep inviolate the places which law and the use of 
centuries have rendered dear and venerable, instead 
of creating by this Bill a source of continued bitter- 
ness and irritation in every parish of the national 
church. Nonconformists object to this scheme, on 
the ground that they do not want to be buried apart^ 
but to rest with their relations in the common burial 
place. This, however, is not possible in all cases ;, 
first they have no legal right to interment upon such 
grounds, a case of great authority — ^that of Fryer v. 
Johnson — having decided that the law does not allow 
any person the right to claim a grave adjoining that 
of his ancestor ; and in the second place, the sanitary- 
laws have worked changes, and many churchyards are- 
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now closed. There is inconsistency here also, and 
which it is not easy to explain — viz., that " Noncon- 
formists, in coming back to the consecrated ground, 
leave the unconsecrated ground of the cemetery, 
which- they have so long used, and in which lie the 
remains of their relatives." {Vide Mr. Disraelis 
Speech, March, 1873). "If Mr. Morgan and his 
friends," writes Canon Ryle in his valuable pamphlet, 
" refuse to accept some arrangement " (that is, an 
arrangement for providing cemeteries) " the ground 
will at any rate be cleared. It will be plain that 
what they want is not really the legal graveyard, not 
the non-liturgical funeral service, not the officiating 
of a non-episcopal minister. No I what they want is, 
to give the same power to the Nonconformist minister 
that is now given to the parish clergyman. But would 
it not be more straightforward if Mr. Morgan would 
throw aside all disguise, and, like Mr. Miall, bring 
forward a Bill for disestablishing and disendowing t/ie 
Church of England V 

As the Bill at present stands it is one-sided, unjust, 
and most hostile towards the church. Should it ever 
become law, the incumbent will not be relieved in 
any way from many difficult matters in regard to the 
law of burial, of which he may at present justly 
complain. He will still be bound by the 68th canon, 
which provides that no minister shall refuse or delay 
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to bury any corpse that is brought to the church or 
churchyard, convenient warning being given to him 
thereof before, under a penalty of suspension for 
three months. He will thus still be compelled to- 
read the service over the suicide ; for it appears, by 
Hook's Church Dictionary^ that " The proper judges. 
— ^whether persons who died by their own hands 
were in their senses— are, doubtless, the coroner's 
jury, and on acquittal of the crime of self-murder, it 
seems that the clergyman may, and ought to admit 
that body to Christian burial." He obtains no relief 
in respect of the Rubric prefixed to the Burial Service 
in regard to unbaptised persons, or those excommuni- 
cated. He must withhold the Church Service at the 
burial of such persons, although so long since as 1809 
Sir John NichoU, Judge of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury, in the case of Kemp v. Wickes, declared 
that, "our Church knew no such indecency as putting 
the body into consecrated ground without service 
being at the same time performed.*' On this point 
Dean Hook explains that the burial office "is denied 
to infants not yet admitted into the Church by baptism, 
not so much to punish the infants, who have done no 
crime, as the parents, by whose neglect this too often 
happens." Then, again, there is this grievance oa 
the part of the clergy, that under the burial law they 
must commit the bodies of open and notorious eviU 
livers to the grave, with the full rites of the Church, 
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**m sure and certain hope of the resurrection to- 
eternal life"; must thank God "for that it pleased 
him to deliver this our brother out of the miseries of 
this sinful world," and must beseech the Almighty, 
" of his gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the 
number of His elect." We think, therefore, that the 
grievance in the existing state of things is really a 
clerical^ and not a Nonconformist grievance ; and, if 
the proposed Bill contained one clause to remedy it, 
churchmen might have something to say in its favour. 
It is the maximum of wrong and the minimum of 
grievance. In the next place, all Nonconformists 
will have a right to officiate, with consent of the re- 
latives of the deceased ; but the incumbent alone will,, 
as at present, have a right to officiate, and in no case to 
use any other service but that of the National Church. 
Again, all laymen may officiate, while no layman 
may officiate in the Church. The Bill certainly 
provides that the services shall be conducted in a 
decent and orderly manner ; but what protection does 
this afford ? Such words have no fixed legal mean- 
ing ; and who, therefore, is to say what is a religious 
service, and what is not? Experience has already 
shown that the term '* religious service " is sufficiently 
elastic to admit of scandal and abuse. The Shakers, 
for example, having a registered place of worship, 
would be entitled to all privileges under the Bill, and 
to give a lively entertainment in the churchyard, as 
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well as " Mormons," " Jumpers," and other sects 
equally interesting. The Roman Catholic priest also 
could ignore the previous religious rites of the Church 
of England, by reconsecrating each grave, and thus 
publish to the world the claims of his Church. The 
recent disgraceful proceedings at Baron Piggot's 
funeral will be fresh in the minds of the, public ; but, 
on the 1 8th December last, the following incident 
came under notice : — A child of a Baptist had died, 
and died unbaptised ; the mother of the child went 
to the rector of the parish, and asked him to bury the 
child. He explained he could not do so, as the child 
died unbaptised ; but he said, " I will tell you what I 
can do : there is my glebe field comes up to thd 
churchyard, and is separated from it only by an iron 
rail ; you go and ask your own minister to come and 
read the service. I will have the grave dug on the 
other side of the rail in the churchyard, and when 
your minister is reading the service, he will be exactly 
as close as if he were inside." What was the result ? 
The Dissenting minister came, and the whole address 
was a -proclamation of his political, social, and re- 
ligious views, and a long prayer that they might soon 
be delivered from intolerant priests ; in short, it was 
a fierce attack on the very man who had given him 
leave to stand on the ground. Then we need to bear 
lii mind that, as this question is a political one, it is 
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certain that every burial will be made the most of. 
A case was reported not long ago of the death of a 
man whose friends were infidels, and it was an- 
nounced publicly that there was going to be a 
" secular burial." The time was advertised, and there 
was an infidel form of burial read by a woman over 
the grave. Could anything be more repulsive to the 
religious feelings of the neighbourhood ; for what 
this " secular service " is like may easily be imagined 
from the National Secular Almanack, where we find 
the following definition of secularism : — 

" Secularism may be defined as the science of this life 
— the philosophy of the present existence. Secular- 
ism is a religion without superstition — a theology, the 
divinity of which is humanity. It teaches a man how 
to live without dependence on a God, and how to die 
without fear of the devil. It instructs him how to 
prosper without a Providence, how to be moral 
without a Bible, how to be happy without theological 
belief. It asserts the possibility of a Paradise without 
the necessity of an Ascension, and thinks Salvation 
attainable without the Blood of the Lamb." 

The Irish Burial law does not place the clergy at 
such a disadvantage. By an Act passed in the Session 
of 1868 (31 and 32 Vic, cap, 103), it is expressly pro- 
vided that on the death of a person not belonging to 

the Church of Ireland, it should be lawful for the 
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minister or priest of the religious denomination to 
which he belonged to perform such a service in the 
churchyard as is customary at the burial of persons 
belonging to such denomination. It also provided 
that such service should not be performed during the 
time of service in the church, nor while any burial 
service was being performed by the incumbent, and 
that the Lord Lieutenant in council might, upon 
application, exempt from the operation of the Act 
any churches erected on a new site, having attached 
small churchyards given or purchased for the sole use 
of persons attending the worship of the church, and 
in size proportioned to the wants of the congregation, 
leaving the old churchyard for the general use of the 
parishioners. This Bill of Mr. Morgan's contains no 
such clauses, tending at least to soften the severity 
of the measure ; but surely churchmen in England 
have as much right to such protection, slight as it is, 
as their brethren in Ireland. In Scotland, also, we 
may usefully turn to the matter of burial ; there the 
vast majority of the population are Dissenters, the 
Episcopal Church numbering only a small percentage. 
There are not only the bodies of established Presby- 
terians, the Free Kirk, and the United Presbyterians^ 
but also in more places congregations of Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Independents, and other sects much as in 
England. Widely as they differ in other respects. 
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there is one point in which they agree ; none of them 
have any religious or other service at a grave. The 
minister and friends go to the house where the departed 
lies, assemble in a room ; the minister offers a prayer, 
reads a portion of Scripture ; the body is taken to 
the grave, and lowered into it, those present lifting 
their hats, as taking leave of a friend, and depart. 

May we not assume from this that the alleged 
grievance is a political and not a conscientious 
religious one, for there appears to be no restriction, 
neither statute nor ecclesiastical law, to prevent 
ministers of any class conducting a service in the 
churchyard if they were minded to do so, and the 
idea of consecration has now no place in the Scottish 
mind. The breadth of a river can hardly make such 
a change that on the one side the power to follow a 
certain line is free and not used, and the want of the 
power in certain cases on the otlier side becomes a 
religious grievance. 

Many Churchmen, anxious to secure peace, if 
possible, and not to inflict injury on those who differ 
from them, on the other hand, or to impose additional 
burdens upon members of the Church of England, 
on the other, have suggested silent burial, as in 
Scotland, and it is as hard to see how any grievance 
would not be thus met. Many discontented would 
probably still agree with Mr. Bright ^.\iO\x\. \^€vw|^ 
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" buried like dogs," but that expression, should not 
be used by either side. As applied to the absence of 
any religious service at the grave, it represents, as we 
have shown, the mode of burial of a large proportion 
of the population of Scotland ; it also represents the 
mode of burial of many excellent people in England, 
for the Quakers have no service at the grave, and Mr. 
Bright is himself a member of that body. 

We stated, as one objection to the proposed change^ 
that if the votes of Members were taken as an index 
of opinion, no one in England desired relief. Our 
authority was a circular issued by the " Society 
for the Rejection of the Burials' Bill." From that 
circular we take the following facts, being an analysis- 
of the Division List, showing the very strong par- 
tisanship exhibited in a matter affecting only England 
and Wales : — 

For — English M.P.'s ... i68 Against — English M. P. 's ... 237 
Scotch „ ••.34 „ Scotch ,, ... 4 

Irish ,, ... 34 ,, Irish „ ... 9 






236 25a 

so that the English majority against the Bill was 69,. 
and the votes of the English M.P.'s alone outnumbered 
the English, Scotch, and Irish votes in its favour. 
As most of the towns are provided with cemeteries, 
the operation of this Bill would, for the most part, be 
felt in the country districts, it is important, therefore^ 
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to note how the county representatives voted. There 
are 53 counties in England and Wales, including the 
Isle of Wight, and the representatives voted thus : 
For, 8 ; against, 42 ; divided, i ; vacant, i. The 
question therefore arises, are the wishes and feelings 
of the English, as expressed by their representatives, 
to be sacrificed to the Scotch and Irish Noncon- 
formists ? The Burials* Bill affects England only, 
and the principle laid down by Mr. Gladstone in his 
speeches on Ireland should be applied to this Bill. 
Speaking on the Irish Liquor Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
said : '* Is not this one of the questions on which 
the people of the three kingdoms are in equity fairly 
entitled to have an opinion for themselves. I have 
had credit and discredit, to neither of which I am 
entitled, for having, as was suppose, delivered myself 
•of the sentiment that Ireland ought to be governed 
by Irish ideas. I never gave utterance to such a 
sentiment without appending to it a vital qualification 
which has been forgotten both by foes and friends. 
I said that Ireland might be properly and justly 
governed by Irish ideas on those matters as to which 
Imperial interest did not call for uniform legislation, 
In my opinion it is not less unwise than it is unjust to 
interfere by a number of English votes to prevent a 
•concession to the wishes of Ireland in a matter in 
ivhich that country is entitled to expect that its wishes 
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shall have effect given to them, and upon which its 
opinion and judgment have been expressed in a 
manner which is altogether beyond doubt." The 
wishes of England in regard to this measure are 
entitled to the same respect, seeing they are so un- 
mistakably expressed. 

Our fourth view, that the proposed change is 
intended as a further step toward disestablishment 
will, we think, be clear to all who have watched the 
proceedings of the Liberation Society. Mr. Morgan 
himself steadily votes for disestablishment, and it 
would be idle to dispute that the two questions stand 
upon the same footing, and must eventually ga 
together. Mr. Miall and his fellows do not disguise 
this, but gravely discuss the matter of disposal of the 
Cathedrals and Churches of the establishment.. 
'*When this is accomplished," writes Mr. Miall in 
Tract 27, ** all that remains is to dispose of the 
church edifices, and we shall have completed our 
task. With exception of the Cathedrals, . which 
might, perhaps, be kept up for other public purposes 
than ecclesiastical, we think they might fairly be 
made over to the inhabitants of the parish in which 
each may be situate, to be sold, rented, or given, as 
the ratepayers may determine." Others are not quite 
agreed as to the immediate application of the funds 
of the Church ; as one says : " let the money be used 
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in relief of taxation," and another suggests that it 
shall be used as a provision for lunatics ! There is 
sense in this last view, as there can be little doubt 
that when the Church is disestablished and dis- 
endowed at the instance of the Liberation Society, 
the great body of the English public will be in a 
condition to need provision of that nature. It is well, 
under such circumstances, to look closely into, and, 
unless any grievance really exists, to strongly oppose 
these demands, continually made under the enticing 
cry of " religious equality." This cry has been heard 
before, in a bye-gone generation, from men whose 
only objects were plunder and violation of the rights 
of property. What do Liberationists of the present 
day want, if not the property of the Church 1 Some 
of them have the audacity to say they are seeking 
the Church's good. We think they are rather seeking 
the Church's goods. They say they would free the 
Church from the fetters of the State. But the golden 
shackles, when removed, would find their way into 
the keeping of these surreptitious " coiners " to 
liberate them ultimately from the bondage of the 
mortgagors, who happened to have the parchments 
of so many Temples in their paternal care. Church- 
men, therefore, must bestir themselves actively, or 
they will find some morning that their churches and 
churchyards have been taken from them while they 
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slept. Rather than give up point after point, as 
demanded, it would be wiser to submit to disestablish- 
ment while the church has something to hold. Dis- 
establishment may come, and if we have lost the 
schools, the. churchyards, and the churches would 
soon follow, we shall have little indeed to contend 
for. And, whilst Churchmen should thus endeavour 
to hold their own. Nonconformists also might wisely 
pause and think, before continuing the war they have 
so long maintained against the religious institutions 
of this country. To learn, instead of quarrelling with 
establishments, and making a philosophy and a 
religion of their hostility to such institutions; to 
cleave closely to them as indispensable to the uses 
and dignity of religion ; to co-operate with the 
church, as a barrier to the Atheism now daily gain- 
ing gi:ound in this country, and which produced in 
France, during the Revolution, such fearful results — 
** when all Europe saw, with astonishment, the nation 
, which had refused the religion of the scriptures 
instantly inventing a religion of its own. But the 
extravagance of public folly was incomplete, and the 
pollution unworthy of Atheism, until Paris saw a 
public harlot placed upon the Altar ! and the whole 
legislature bowing down with the most solemn 
formalities of religion to this living emblem of im- 
purity." (Croly's Life of Burke, vol. 2). 
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Did we feel that Mr. Osborne Morgan's measure 
was at all calculated, as our opponents express it 
**to promote the best and tenderest feeling of hu- 
manity, and to make the churchyard the one spot of 
earth on which the blended emotions of widely 
differing men would centre, and -thus become, even 
more emphatically than now, the Field and Acre of 
our God," we could support it, but, looking to the 
nature of the demand and the manner in which it is 
urged, we are compelled to condemn it as an unjust 
and uncalled for measure — an invasion of the rights of 
the clergy and laity, and an indirect attempt at Dis- 
•establishment. 



Postscript^ March 20///, 1877. — Since the foregoing 
Lecture was written, the Duke of Richmond and 
•Gordon, representing Her Majesty's Government, has 
introduced into the House of Lords a Bill to Con- 
solidate, with Amendments, the Burials Acts. The 
Bill proposes to consolidate all the Acts that have 
been passed in regard to it ; to take from the Home 
Secretary the powers which those Acts vested in him, 
and to confer them upon the Local Government 
Board. It proposes that there should be in every 
parish in the country a burial authority, which should 
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be either the vestry or a committee of the vestry, or,, 
by agreement, a sanitary authority of the district. 
The bill will define the existing powers of the various 
burial authorities, and require those bodies in each 
parish to secure new ground when it is necessary ta 
do so. This clause imposes upon the burial authority 
the duty of providing new ground in two states of 
circumstances — either where there is not already con- 
secrated or unconsecrated ground sufficient and suit- 
able for the inhabitants of the district ; or where, hy 
reason of the increase of population of the district, 
additional ground is required for burial purposes- 
There is a further provision that upon the requisition 
of a certain proportion of the ratepayers of the dis- 
tricts in which there is not sufficient consecrated and 
unconsecrated ground for burial purposes, burial 
authorities should provide new ground ; and, in case 
of their refusal, there would be an appeal to the 
Secretary of State. Large powers are also given to 
promote efficiency and economy by the combination 
of various districts, and compulsory powers will be 
also conferred on the burial authorities for the pur- 
chase of land for burial purposes. It will be remem- 
bered that, after the defeat of Mr. Osborne Morgan's 
Bill last session, Lord Granville moved two resolu- 
tions in the House of Lords in connection with the 
question, the first of which proposed " to give facili- 
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ties for the interment of deceased persons without the 
use of the Burial Service of the Church of England in 
churchyards in which they have the right of inter- 
ment." The Bill now before Parliament gives dis- 
tinct effect to this proposal by enabling the relatives 
of the deceased to dispense with the performance of 
the Burial Service of the Church of England by 
giving notice to the clergyman. The primary objects 
of the Bill, as seen from this brief summary, are — 
(i.) To consolidate "the complicated, entangled, and 
confused legislation '* which has gradually grown up 
in connection with burials ; (2.) It deals with the 
sanitary side of the question, by reforming the 
present system of administering graveyards in many 
important details; and (3.) Nonconformists will be 
empowered to use churchyards, towards whose main- 
tenance they do not contribute without the perform- 
ance of any rites to which their consciences can 
object. From a perusal of the Bill, it seems to us a 
thoroughly practical and useful measure, and one 
that, if passed, will tend to establish an uniform 
system throughout the country. 
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TO BE RESISTED? 



The subject of the right of women to vote for 
representation in Parliament is one upon which there 
is considerable difference of opinion, and entirely 
opposite views are entertained, not only as to whether 
that right has ever existed at common law, but also 
as to whether it should now be conferred. Let us, 
therefore, for a few moments set aside our prejudices 
for and against the movement, and calmly consider 
this question. 

By the Representation of the People Act^ 1867 
(better known as " The Reform. Bill " of that year), 
it was enacted (sec. 3) that EVERY MAN should, in 
and after 1868, be entitled to be registered as a voter, 
and when so registered should be entitled to vote for 
a member or members to serve in Parliament, subject, 
-of course, to the possession of the necessary qualifica- 
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tions, and being of full age. By an Act passed prior 
to the " Reform Bill," and known as " Lord 
Brougham's Act/' it was enacted that in all Acts 
words importing the masculine gender should be 
deemed and taken to include females unless the con- 
trary should be otherwise provided. Thus matters 
stood in 1868, when the question of right of women 
to exercise the Parliamentary franchise was raised be- 
fore the Court of Common Pleas, consisting of the late 
Chief-Justice Bovill, the late Mr. Justice Willes, Mn 
Justice Byles, and Mr. Justice Keating, upon an appeal 
nominally by Mary Abbott, but which really consisted 
of the appeals of 5,346 women, who claimed to be 
entitled to vote for the township of Manchester 
These learned judges dismissed the appeal, which 
was one from the decision of the revising barrister for 
Manchester, holding that women were subject to a 
legal incapacity from voting at the election of 
members of Parliament. 

It seems reasonable to contend, notwithstanding^ 
that the provisions of Lord Brougham's Act, to which 
we have just referred, would go far to prove the right 
of women to the franchise under the Reform Bill of 
1867, even if they did not possess that right before. 
The learned judges, however, decided that the real 
Act to be considered was the Act of 1867, and that 
this, the latter Act, must be held to govern the 
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-question ; but surely the last Act should, in strict 
law, be interpreted according to the provisions 
existing when it became law ; for if it had been the 
intention of Parliament, in passing the Reform Bill, 
to exclude women, would they not have inserted 
therein, as in the previous Reform Bill of 1832, the 
words " Male Person ?" 

The Reform Bill of 1867 imposes personal liabili- 
ties and pecuniary burdens on certain classes of rate- 
payers, and in these clauses, as in the enfranchising 
clauses, and throughout the Act, words importing the 
masculine gender are alone [used. No provision was 
made that these words should not include females ; 
accordingly, in enforcing the Act, the extra liabilities 
and burdens were imposed upon women ratepayers. 
Was it too much,' therefore, to expect that the en- 
franchising clauses would bear the same interpreta- 
tation ; but when the matter came to be decided, it 
was held that the word " man " included women in 
the clauses imposing burdens^ and excluded them in 
the clauses conferring privileges in one and the same 
Act of Parliament. 

Several attempts have since been made to pass a 
Bill through Parliament to remove the existing in- 
capacity, but such efforts have been unsuccessful, 
although supported by the present Prime Minister, who 
in^ March, 1874, in a letter to Mr. Gore Langton, M.P., 
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described the present position of women in regard 
to the franchise as injurious to the best interests of 
the country ; whilst Mr. Gladstone has said thus 
much in favour of the proposed measure, that, in 
order to refuse the suffrage to any one, it is necessary 
that there should be a ground laid either of personal 
unfitness or public danger. These efforts will be re- 
newed in the present session, when, no doubt, it will 
be found that the question has made further advances 
in public opinion. 

Let us now consider whether there was originally 
any distinction whatever between men and women in 
regard to the franchise, the authorities upon which, 
at the least, go to prove that in early times women 
took part in elections, and we think the Manchester 
Society were justified in urging in their memorial to 
Mr. Gladstone (at that time Prime Minister), a strong 
presumption that the exclusion of women from the 
Parliamentary suffrage was an infringement on their 
ancient constitutional rights rendered possible in a 
barbarous age by the comparative weakness and small- 
ness of the number affected by it, and which continued 
until the exclusion had become customary ; that had 
the question of the right of women to vote been 
raised under the old statutes, which contained no 
reference to sex, and before the passing of the two 
Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867, that the precedents 
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which had determined the right in their favour in the 
construction of the law as to local government must 
have been held to apply to the case of qualified free- 
holders and others who claimed the right as regards 
Parliamentary Government. 

The first statute respecting the county franchise is- 
7th Henry IV., c. 15, which enacts that all they that 
be present at the County Court as well suitors duly 
summoned for the same cause as others shall attend 
to the election of knights for the Parliament. In 
Hallunis Constitutional History ^ c. 13, will be 
found comments on this branch of the law, and the 
writer there points out that the principle of repre- 
sentation was supposed to be — that all who were 
liable to taxation should have a voice in choosing the 
representatives by whom the taxes were granted, ir 
it can be shown that under that law women voted as 
well as men, as we think it can, then it is for 
opponents of this measure to show by what statute 
their right has been taken away. The nature of the 
County Courts at which the election was held is 
stated in Blackston's Commentaries^ vol. i., p. 178^ 
and Reeve's History of English Law, vol. I., p. 47, 
and it would appear to have been attended no less 
by women than men. This is borne out by the 
statue of Marlbridge 52, Henry HI., c. 10., which 
exempts, amongst others, from attendance at the 
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tourft, (which was one of the divisions of the 
County Court) viri religiosi et tnulieres unless 
specially summoned. If religiosi applies to the 
muliereS as well as viri^ this will show that women 
in general were required to attend, while in any case 
it isclearthat women were under no legal incapacity 
since they were to attend if specially summoned, 
and were only excused as a matter of privilege. The 
former practice in returning members to Parliament 
Was to evidence the return by indentures entered into 
between the crown and certain of the electors in the 
name of the rest. Two instances are given in 
Pryne's Brevia Parliameniaria, pp. 152 and 153 
of such indentures for the county of York which were 
signed by women. One is dated 13th Henry IV», and 
is signed by an attorney of Lucy, Countess of Kent. 
Another dated 2 Henry V., is signed on behalf of 
Margaret, widow of Sir Henry Vavaseur. In the 7th 
Edward VI., the return for the Borough of Gatton was 
made by The Lady Elizabeth Copley and all the 
inhabitants of the borough. In a later return for the 
same borough, ist and 2nd Philip and Mary, the same 
lady made the return in her own name' alone, 
and there is a similar return in 2 and 3, Philip and 
Mary, in which the writ is said to have been directed 
to hef. In Hey wood on County Elections^ p. 256; 
a return for the Borough of Aylesbury in 14th 
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Elizabeth, is signed by Lady Dorothy Packington 
and the list of burgesses for Lyme Regis, in the 19th 
Elizabeth, includes the names of three women. In 
the 7th Vol. Modern Reports^ there is the case of 
Clive V. Ingram^ which decides that a woman may 
hold the office of a sexton and vote for a candidate 
for that office. We are indebted to the London 
Review, of December, 1^67, for the particulars of a 
case which in 1739 came before the Court of Queen's 
Bench, involving the right of a female to exercise the 
Scot and Lot franchise for the City of London ; the 
Court decided in favour of the woman, and although 
they did not expressly hold (for that point was not 
before them) that she could also exercise the Parlia- 
mentary franchise, they did not conceal their opinion 
that she was, if duly qualified, entitled to do so. The 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir W. Lee, said, ** The opinion 
of the judges was, that a femme sole, if she had a 
freehold, might vote for members of Parliament, and 
that women, if sole, had a power to vote." 
Mr. Justice Page, in the same case, said, " I see no 
disability in a woman from voting for Parliament 
men;" and Mr. Justice Probyn adds, ^* The best 
rule seems to be that those who pay have a right to 
nominate whom they will pay to." In Regina v. 
Stiibbs it was held that a woman could be an overseer 
of tiie poor, the statute only requiring that overseers 
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should be substantial householders. In Regina v. 
Crosthwaite it was held by all the judges in the 
Court of Queen's Bench in Ireland that women could 
vote under the Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act, 
1854. In SelderCs Works, Vol. III., p. 10, reference 
is made to the ancient Britons, whose custom was 
that women " had prerogative in deliberative sessions 
touching either peace government, or martial affairs." 
They have also been Keepers of the Great Seal, and 
Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of England^ gives three instances — viz.. 
Queen Eleanor, The Lady Elizabeth De Montibus, 
and Queen Isabella. Of the first he records this 
lively episode, that she sat as judge in the Aula Regia, 
and that these sittings were interrupted by the 
accouchement of the Judge. The lady-keeper had 
been left by her husband in a state of pregnancy, and 
on the 25th November, 1253, she was delivered of a 
Princess. The lady-keeper had a favourable recovery, 
and, being churched, resumed her place as judge. 

On the other hand, in the 4/// Institute, p. 5, 
Lord Coke states it as law, in the reign of James L 
that women were incapacitated from voting ; but this 
volumeof Lord Coke's is not considered of such high 
authority as the others, not having been published 
until after Lord Coke's death, and it goes no further 
than to show what was the practice at that time. In 
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giving judgment in the Manchester case, to which we 
have already referred, Chief Justice Bovill said, " If 
no legislative enactment has taken away the right of 
women to the franchise (if they were ever entitled to 
it), the fact of its not having been asserted or acted 
upon for many centuries raises a strong presumption 
against its having legally existed. Seeing that there 
are opinions against it, and that there has been so 
long and uninterrupted an usage to the contrary, I come 
to the conclusion that there is no such right, and that 
women are legally incapacitated from voting." This 
disuse, however, will not have destroyed the right if it 
existed, and the practice of centuries is altogether an 
insufficient reason for resisting the demand. 

We now pass to the general question-^ Whether it 
is desirable or not that women should have the fran- 
chise, that they may bring their interest and energy 
to bear on the great questions of the day and the 
many injustices of social life ? We think that they 
should, and that Parliament ought to remove the 
existing incapacity, the opposition to which, so most 
opponents to the proposal admit, is made chiefly out 
of respect to women, and not from their want of 
intellect, or their being for any other such reason unfit 
to exercise political power. Now, ridicule is often cast 
upon this movement, and people express wonder that 
women should have thought so much more about 
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their rights of late than formerly. Have women^ 
it is asked, more mental power now than they 
had years ago? It is not, we believe, contended 
that they have, and many instances will recur to the 
reader of the women of former times who have shone, 
if not in public life, yet whose light has reached us, 
either through their own works, or indirectly through 
the works of others, and we have no reason to doubt 
that the ordinary English women of former genera- 
tions were behind those of our own times in quick- 
ness of intellect or in pursuit of knowledge. How, 
then, comes it that our grandmothers and great grand- 
mothers did not agitate for these rights ? How is it 
that they cared not for the now so ardently-desired 
vote in Parliament ? It cannot be denied, in the first 
place, that the outcry for women's rights, and for the 
general advancement of women, came from America. 
It is one of the many novel things to which that 
nation gave birth. It met, and is still meeting, with 
opposition and discouragement, but the ladies will 
tell you that, in spite of all this, they are growing 
fast fat and flourishing. 

Now, as nothing utterly worthless and bad can 
grow and flourish for long together, we think it will 
be agreed that; whatever opinion may be held as to 
the working of the movement, the foundation is not 
utterly bad and worthless — nay, we think it will also 
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be admitted that it has been' productive of good. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there are about 
187,000 widows and 1,100,000 spinsters in England, 
whilst the Census of 1861 showed that, of the nearly 
seven millions of English women over the age of 15, 
three millions and one quarter — not far from half the 
number — were working for wages, and that they were 
employed in agricultural and industrial pursuits, in 
commerce, in professions, as well as in domestic 
work. Take, in addition, that the employments 
which public opinion formerly assigned to them are 
very inadequate, both as to the number and diversities 
for each particular need. Until lately almost the 
only opening for a woman, too well born and bred 
herself for domestic service or the shop counter, was 
to be a governess. Often half-educated herself, she 
must educate children to be as helpless and as ill- 
informed as she herself generally was. Now many 
paths are open to women of this class, and, not only 
are there positions open to her, but, what is still 
better, she is enabled to educate herself for any of 
those positions. Avoiding further details, we may 
say, speaking generally, that it is daily- becoming 
more and more as possible for women to earn a living 
as it is for men. So far, then, it will be admitted 
that this movement is not altogether bad ; for it is 
doubtless owing to the growing bo(Jy of strong- 
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minded women that this improved condition for her 
has come about. There has been one cause at work 
which, we think, has been a very powerful agent in 
affecting the rapid growth of the strong-minded 
woman. Needle-work has been from time imme- 
morial woman*s principal employment — her solace in 
grief, her occupation in joy. It has satisfied her tone 
of order and of art — of adornment, and of giving 
pleasure to others. 

In a great measure this resource has been taken 
from her of late years. The sewing machine has 
deprived her of her daily employment, for with that 
useful instrument she can do more work in an hour 
than she could do formerly in a whole day, so leaving 
her many hours to be filled up with whatever her in- 
dustrious brain could suggest. Then, too, she is deprived 
of the soothing influence of the steady mechanical 
stitch after stitch as her needle passed regularly on. 
It required so little thought, yet kept her busy at 
what she felt to be necessary work. Now the machine 
necessitates thought and attention, a quick, skilful 
hand, and a steady eye ; it has raised the making of 
a garment into an art, and taken from it, its purely 
womanly character. When the sewing machine 
became a necessity in every household, it is surprising 
to notice, how, deprived of the needle, women looking 
about for some other employment, fixed in a great 
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measure upon the knitting pins, and knitting stockings 
bid fair to take the place of hemming and sewing. 
But women were in time deprived of this last re- 
source ; the knitting machine made it a sheer waste 
of time to knit by hand. What was left for women 
to do ? Fancy work of all kinds, it may be answered, 
can seldom be done by machinery. True ; but 
could fancy work ever become the chief employment 
of women whose object is to be of use ? Where 
then, must the woman of the present day look for an 
object in life } She has been led by a combination 
of circumstances to feel herself capable of greater- 
mental exertions than were previously required of her 
and she instinctively looks around for something fresh 
to occupy her attention. This leads on naturally to 
a desire for knowledge, and to a seeking for informa- 
tion upon matters of intellectual interest. Novels 
cease to be the only mental food ; and so, step by 
step, we come to the woman who takes an interest 
in politics, and seeks a vote in Parliament. This is 
the result of a growth that is healthy and sound, and 
we do not regard it as a calamity that we have many 
women intelligent and refined doing work which 
years ago was assigned solely to the male sex, but 
women still in all the beauty of womanhood. We 
close this part of our subject with one word of 
warning addressed to women. With very many there 
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often lurks a wish to discard many of the attributes 
of her sex, and to adopt the manners and customs of 
men. This idea was suggested by a sight which we 
could not help thinking a matter of great regret. We 
were at one of our public institutions some time since, 
and, having nothing better to do, we sat watching 
some of the art students there — female especially. 
There is a strong resemblance between most lady 
artists ; they have a pretty way of clothing them- 
selves ; they dress gracefully, and show off to the 
greatest advantage. Meditating upon these matters, 
and idly watching the students, our attention was 
arrested by a figure. Was it a man or a woman, was 
our first thought } There were her short black curls 
brushed back ; a dull whitish woollen neckcloth 
tucked into the double-breasted coat — a man's over- 
coat— about that there could be no dispute ; the 
hands thrust into the pockets as the owner marched 
about the room with a manly strut. One thing — and 
one only — betrayed the woman, and she couldn't 
help that ; there was a petticoat, scant, and plain, and 
short as possible, as if she wished the little remaining 
trace of the woman, which society forbids h^r to 
abandon, to be kept quite in the background. Let 
women study as much as they can — become artists, 
musicians, singers, politicians, doctors, or anything 
else for which they have the talent and the strength, 
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but don't let them fall into an insane delusion that in 
putting on the dress and manner of men they will be 
able also to put on their strength of mind and grasp 
of intellect, but consent to be women instead of aping, 
in the manner we have pointed out, masculine 
qualities, for they thereby, instead of advancing their 
cause, bring ridicule and scorn upon the more educated 
among them, and make the term a " clever woman " 
a subject for the wit and laughter of the thoughtless 
among both sexes. 

That women themselves earnestly desire the fran- 
chise is shown by the fact that in one session of 
Parliament alone no less than 1,404 petitions were 
presented, representing signatures to the number of 
430,343 ; whilst, in the town of Leicester, no sooner 
had the right to vote at municipal elections been con- 
ceded than between 2,000 and 3,000 names were 
placed upon the register. These figures speak for 
themselves, and although we have heard suggestions 
that this question is not an important one, we re- 
spectfully submit that the cause of so many is not to 
be overlooked. Yet, as the law at present stands, 
they are all debarred from exercising a vote, and 
why ? Simply because they are women, though they 
possess proper qualifications and discharge the duties 
of citizenship, being rated to the relief of the poor 
equally with men (which is regarded as the extreme 
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test of fitness), declared by law capable of voting in 
municipal and parochial elections, and of holding 
offices as overseers. The laws are made for them, and 
affect their rights and interests, operate upon them, and 
they are bound by them, yet they are excluded from 
having a voice in the election of representatives, 
though the principle of representative government 
is that all interests affected by legislation should be 
represented in the legislature when those laws are 
made. As Mr. J. Stuart Mill has urged, " Can it be 
pretended that women who manage an estate or con- 
duct a business, who pay rates and taxes often to a 
large amount, and frequently from their own earnings, 
many of whom are responsible heads of families, and 
some of whom, in the capacity of school mistresses, 
teach much more than a great number of the male 
electors have ever learned, are not capable of a 
function of which every male householder is capable ? 
We ought not to deny to them what we are conceding 
to everybody else — a right to be consulted — the 
ordinary chance of placing in the great council of the 
nation a few organs of their sentiments, of having 
what every petty trade or profession has — a few 
members who feel especially called on to attend to 
their interests, and to point out how those interests 
are affected by the law." Some time since 
attention was directed to a decision holding that 
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the vote of a lunatic was good and valid if it could 
be shown that at the time he recorded it he was en- 
joying a lucid interval ; and on this Mrs. Fawcett 
remarks, " Ignorance, however dense, is no dis- 
qualification for the franchise — lunacy is not invariably 
a disqualification. The only absolute disqualification 
besides those of crime and pauperism is that of sex, 
and in this way cultivated and intelligent women are 
placed politically in an inferior position to that en- 
joyed by the illiterate lunatic. Even to the most 
bigoted opponent of female suffrage the absurdity 
which this fact exposes must be apparent. It is 
ridiculous — it is startling — that an enlightened legis- 
lature should allow men of unsound minds to exercise 
elective power, and deny the privilege to intelligent 
women." As we have already pointed out, these 
women work for their living ; the law bears hardly 
upon them in many respects, and they are placed at a 
disadvantage in obtaining employment, whilst before 
a recent Parliamentary Committee, Mr. Mundella, 
M.P:,stated thatheemployed upwards of 2,000 women, 
900 of whom were married, and that the husbands of 
numbers of the latter lived in idleness upon the 
earnings of the wife. " It is not, therefore, to be 
regretted," says Mr. Gladstone, "that the busy 
thought of the activity of the day was turned to the 
question of the relations between men and women, 
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not only with regard to the possession of the franchise, 
but also to the more general provisions of the law as 
It bore upon the welfare of women, and the man who 
shall solve this problem will be a benefactor to his 
country." To grant woman's suffrage would be to 
produce an improvement in the general moral posi- 
tion of women, resulting from their being declared by 
law no longer incapable of an opinion, and a benefit 
to the individual woman, whose dignity and value 
would be raised by her power of action on the out- 
Ward world. It is said that women are not capable 
of exercising political power, but that has yet to be 
proved ; the best way to test the question is to give 
it to them. They certainly ought not to be con- 
demned before they have had a trial. The School 
Board elections have shown that they can appeal to 
large constituencies and go through the ordeal of 
public meetings, addresses, and questions from 
electors^ to which men must submit who seek the 
suffrages of a large constituency, without any sacrifice 
of womanly dignity, or of the respect and considera- 
tion accorded to their position and their sex, and 
there is no doubt in our mind that they would exer- 
cise political power with a feeling of responsibility 
which many of the other sex are never troubled by. 
Mr. Stansfield, when President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, appointed Mrs. Nassau to the post of 
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Poor-Law Inspector, — the first lady so appointed — 
and the Blue Book she has produced upon the treat- 
ment of pauper children is justly esteemed as of 
intense interest and importance, and though subject 
to hostile criticism, this has, in the opinion of the 
Times, had but one effect — viz., to bring out its 
excellence. Women have an interest equally with 
men in all great questions of the day ; they have an 
interest in the marriage and divorce laws ; they have 
an interest in the laws relating to the custody of 
children ; they have an interest in questions of Church 
and State, and in questions of pauperism and emigra- 
tion ; and, seeing this, have they not the right to ask 
for power to vote for persons who will represent their 
views upon them ? 

Many objections are raised on the ground that to 
give women political power would be to invade the 
peace and comfort of domestic life. We do not yield 
to any one in the firmness of our conviction that the 
family is at the bottom of our existing civilisation, 
and we should regard as dearly purchased any gain 
which introduced a jar or weakness into this pivot of 
our social system ; and if we had a thought that the 
gift of political power to women would have such an 
effect, we might incline to a different opinion, though 
even then the justice of their claims could not be 
denied ; but the same objections have been advanced 
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against even educating women. "If women read the 
ten or a dozen good books which appear every year 
in Europe, they would soon abandon the care of their 
children," was once written ; yet the daughter of a 
shopkeeper now has a better education than a lady 
of rank a hundred years ago. Is the household more 
neglected ? Certainly not. A woman can acquire 
ideas without losing the graces of her sex. We might 
as well fear to plant trees on the sea shore lest we 
should arrest the progress of the waves, as to withhold 
the franchise from women upon such grounds. " A 
flower does not deteriorate by being transplanted 
into a richer soil ; it expands into greater perfection 
and beauty," and such would be the result of giving 
women further opportunities of developing her natural 
gifts and powers. An Italian writer in a beautiful 
work on the duties of man, remarks that every 
element of human life is, of course, susceptible of 
progress. He urges that we should seek in woman, 
not merely a comfort, but a force and inspiration ; 
and adds, " Man and woman are varieties springing 
from the common basis — humanity, and the two 
notes without which the- human chord is impossible. 
Consider woman therefore, as the partner and com- 
panion, not merely of your joys and sorrows, but of 
your thoughts, your aspirations, and your studies. 
Consider her your equal in your civil and political 
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life, and be the two wings that lift the soul towards 
the ideal which we are destined to attain." 

On that ground, therefore, can the asked-for en- 
franchisement of woman any longer be resisted ? 
The principle has been conceded already. By grant* 
ing them the right to vote at municipal electipns and 
the election of members for the School Boards, it has 
been admitted that they are not in any way dis- 
qualified for the franchise. If they can vote fot 
Town Councillors and for School Board Members, 
they have the capacity to vote for Members of- 
Parliament ; and we submit that if justice deimands 
that women should have a voice in controlling the 
municipal expenditure to which their property con- 
tributes, justice yet more urgently demands that they 
should have a voice in controlling the imperial 
expenditure to which the same property is liable. 

The local expenditure of the country amounts to 
about 30 millions sterling — the imperial expenditure 
to about 75 millions annually ; if therefore, the 
matter be regarded as one of taxation only, the 
latter vote, it will be admitted, is of more importance 
than the former. 

Women seek the suffrage as a means of 
doing good, their aid is needed to carry out 
much of the work that has to be done in the 
world ; let them, therefore, bring their ideas and good 
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-qualities to bear upon our public life, and by noble 
work done in a womanly, not womanish way, show 
the world what an intellectual woman can do. It is 
not Enough that their influence is felt in our social 
circles ; they should be supreme in a broader sense, 
useful in a wider circle, but to help effectually 
they must have the means of making their voice 
heard in Parliament. Sooner or later this direct 
representation must be conceded, but so long as they 
are excluded it is injurious to those excluded, con- 
trary to the principle of just representation, and of 
the laws now regulating the election of municipal, 
parochial, and other representative governments. 
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During the last 30 years the State has encroached 
to a very considerable extent through the proceedings 

of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in 

« 

matters purely spiritual in the Church. How far it 
is wise in so doing may be a matter of opinion, but 
the fact we assume will not be disputed. 

The last encroachment, and one which, is likely ta 
be attended with the most disastrous consequences, 
is known as the Public Worship Regulation Act, of 
1874 ; introduced possibly with the best intentions, 
but being an Act passed in the teeth of Convoca- 
tion it is unconstitutional, as openly disregarding 
the constitution of the union of Church and State as 
by law established. 

The relation of Church and State in this country 
may be briefly stated thus : — 

Thie State has given to the Church permission to 
practice her faith according to her own constitution^ 
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to protect her in the exercise of that faith, and 
not to interfere with her in spiritual matters. The 
Church on her part not only acknowledges the 
supremacy of the State in all temporal matters, but 
also by spreading Christianity has, and does raise the 
moral condition of the nation. 

It is the duty of the State to promote the happi- 
ness of the people, and there is no more powerful 
instrument for promoting the happiness of the people 
than religious education. 

Thereby a mutual advantage has accrued to each 
of the contracting parties. 

In by-gone days every Englishman was by law 
obliged to be a member of the Church ; but in more 
recent times, relief has very justly been given to men 
in matters of conscience until a man may worship 
God in any creed he thinks right without interference 
from the State, excepting he be a member of the 
English Church. 

By Parliament, and consequently the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, being composed of men 
in the present day who may be Romanists, Jews, 
Heretics, or Infidels, there has been a constant en- 
croachment of the State on the constitutional rights 
of the Church, and hence has arisen the present most 
serious state of affairs. 

The Church of England at the present day 

G 2 
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may be said to have two great parties. As in 
politics, so no doubt in the Church, it is good for her 
real welfare that these parties should exist ; but an 
alliance has been formed by one party with the 
enemies of the Church in Parliament, and by this 
treachery an Act was passed which we have already 
alluded to as the Public Worship Regulation Act, ' 
whereby, Lord Beaconsfield expressly stated, it wasin- 
tended to stampout the other greatpartyof theChurch. 

The Act has been looked upon by many sober- 
minded and thoughtful men as one impossible to put 
in force, and one that never would be put in operation. 
Unfortunately, three men — we will hope without 
thought as to the consequences, consented to be the 
tools in the hands of others to set this dangerous 
piece of machinery in motion, in a recent case — a 
case in which, although many persons may differ 
from the vicar, churchwardens, and congregation, 
we venture to believe they cannot help feeling 
sympathy with them under the persecution to which 
they are subjected. 

This most deplorable case is caused by the 
provisions of the Public Worship Regulation Act being 
put in force against a people who repudiate the right 
of the State to perform a matter purely spiritual, 
and which by our constitution belongs to the Bishop 
and the Church. A clergyman sent to prison for 
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conscience sake and faithfulness to the Church, 
and the flock committed to his care, is a matter 
a few years ago we could not have believed would 
happen in these days of civilisation. Yet, such is the 
fact, and we may well feel astonished and ask what 
will happen next. Is it then any wonder that 
the public read recently an account of a meeting 
of the London branches of the English Church 
Union to protest against such arbitrary acts 
on the part of the state ? A meeting called 
on a very short notice, and which can fill not 
only the large hall of the Freemasons' Tavern 
but also another large room consisting entirely of 
communicants — men of position, learning, and with 
the interest of the Church deeply at heart, who pass 
unanimously, and with enthusiasm as is rarely met 
with, such resolutions as were then submitted, ought 
to have due weight with our rulers both in Church 
and State, and with the nation at large, to cause 
them to pause and reflect before such acts of 
persecution bring about a dissolution of Church 
and State — a crisis in the nation's history unknown 
for many years. 

The resolutions so passed by the English Church 
Union "expressly acknowledge the authority of courts 
legally constituted in all matters temporal,^ thereby 
recognizing the duty of churchmen to obey the State, 
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aiid answering the objections of lawlessness so freely 
urged against them. At the same time they assert 
the existence of a spiritual power, which no one who 
admits the Articles of Religion will venture to 
deny. If therefore, these two powers exist, they 
must respect each other. 

Another contention is that "a court which is 
bound to frame its decisions in accordance with the 
judgments of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, or any other Secular Court, does not possess 
any spiritual authority with respect to such decisions.' 
The principle here is that the Church has authority 
in ecclesiastical matters, and it answered the objection 
that churchmen refused to obey the Arches Court, 
their own Court, by the assertion that Lord Penzance 
had been forced upon the Church in spite of the 
Church, and was, therefore, no Court of theirs. If, 
however, the Arches Court is simply to become the 
register of the decrees of the State, then we think there 
is great force in Archdeacon Denison's ridicule of the 
farce of going a round about way to a decision — 
first through the Church Courts, across the river, to 
Lambeth, and last of all to Downing Street. Why 
not go to Downing Street at once ? Again, church- 
men submit to the "duly constituted Synods of 
the Church," answering the objection, ** you Church- 
men escape obedience by professing it only to a 
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Court which does not exist." We expressly affirm 
that such a Court does exist, or if it does not exist 
the power of calling it into existence is clearly alive. 
We may add that we'have in support of this conten- 
tion the high authority of the present Bishop of 
Winchester, who, in his valuable work on the 39 
Articles has shown that constitutionally no laws 
touching spirituals could be passed without con- 
sulting Convocation, which, however faulty its 
representation might be, was still the only repre- 
isentative of the Church of England. These are his 
words: "'Legally and constitutionally the Sovereign 
or the Sovereign's Government can do nothing con- 
cerning the state of the Church, her doctrine and 
discipline, without first consulting the clergy in 
convocation and the laity in Parliament; so that 
when we acknowledge the supremacy of the Crown, 
we do not put our consciences under the arbitrary 
guidance of the Sovereign or the ministry, for we 
know that legally nothing can be imposed upon 
us but what has received the consent of the clergy 
and laity as represented respectively." The principle 
is that the Church should decide her doctrine 
•ceremonial and discipline, and the State support 
her. The question is not " Ritualism," so called, 
iDut whether the State has authority, either by the 
laws of God or by the constituted relations of 
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Church and State in this country, to exercise 
spiritual functions to settle spiritual questions; ta 
give the clergy or to deprive them of their spiritual 
character, or to put an end to the spiritual relations 
subsisting between a clergyman and his congrega- 
tion. This can be done by the Bishop alone, and 
by him only in a canonical manner. But the 
Bishop is not acting canonically when he sends, 
a spiritual cause affecting his clergy or people 
before a Civil Court. Nor, again, when the Judge 
of such Courts presumes to inhibit or deprive the 
clergy, does the Bishop discharge his episcopal 
office, when acting as the Judge's policeman, he 
sends another clergyman uncanonically to supersede 
such an incumbent. 

To go into the historical question of the right of 
Parliament to legislate for the Church and to cite 
examples, &c., would take many days to accomplish,, 
for not only must the Acts of Uniformity be ex- 
amined, but many others. It may assist us, how- 
ever, to understand our position clearly, if we take 
a brief glance at the past history of the Church. 
We hear a great deal about Popery and Popish 
errors, but all do not comprehend how nearly allied 
Popery and Ultra-Protestantism are in many res- 
pects. The abuse of private judgment for instance 
whereby every such person claims to settle the faith 
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for himself, is but a claim of Papal infallibility; and 
so the State's claim to supersede the Episcopal 
authority is but a copying of Papal arrogance 
and corruption. For, in order to aggrandise the 
See of Rome, and to concentrate in itself all power 
and jurisdiction, it was a grand part of its .policy to 
circumscribe, as much as possible, the authority of 
Bishops to concentrate in the Pope all power. 
Hence the appointed Legates, with lay officials, 
upon whom he conferred the power of hearing 
causes direct, altogether irrespective of the Diocesan. 
He conferred upon the " officials " in the Diocesan 
and Arches Courts the same authority as was pos- 
sessed by the Bishop. This was the origin of the 
vicious constitutions of our Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Now Henry VHI. claimed to take the place of the 
Pope and to be henceforth the " Supreme Head " of 
the Church. He made terrible encroachments upon 
her liberty througli a tyrannical exercise of his 
supremacy, but the Church never officially surren- 
dered her inherent rights. He never even pretended 
to be a judge of what constituted heresy, but only to 
correct and punish it when so adjudged by the 
proper Ecclesiastical Judges. For, he says in the 
declaration prefixed to the Articles, " If any differ- 
ence arise about the external policy concerning the 
injunctions, canons, and other constitutions there« 
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unto belonging, the^ clergy in Convocation are to 
order and settle them/' the only restriction being that 
they are *' first to obtain leave under our broad Seal 
so to do." And he further asserts that the clergy 
are to do all such things as concern the settled con- 
tinuance of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England. In several succeeding reigns, the autho- 
rity and right of the Church to deal with all Spiri- 
tual questions were fully recognised, and the judges 
of the land, when appealed to in the reign of James, 
•declared that these rights did, by the law of England, 
belong to her. The Public Worship Bill was intro- 
duced and passed in defiance of the declared disap- 
proval of the Convocation of both provinces. It is 
thus in direct contradiction to Magna Charta and the 
Act of Submission of the Clergy — the words of 
the former being ^^Qiiod Ecclesia Anglicana libera 
sil et habeal jura sua integia et libertates suas 
illetusr If such a measure in past days would have 
been a breach of faith with the Church when all 
Members of Parliament were Communicants, it is 
tenfold more so now that men of all creeds, or no 
creeds, are admitted to Parliament. The legislature, 
therefore, cannot in any legitimate sense be said to 
represent the laity, and hence the injustice it is con- 
tinually inflicting upon the Church and Churchmen. 
When Lord Brougham's Bill, converting the Privy 
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Council into a final Court of Appeal, was passed, 
they were blind or indifferent to the wrong thereby 
done to the Church. That court has no claim to the 
title of an Ecclesiastical court, for observe, the old 
recognised court was the Court of Delegates, which 
•consisted of Bishops and Canonists ; and however 
objectionable it might be on the score of violating 
ancient ecclesiastical practice, it had some ecclesias- 
tical recognition. But by this Act of Lord Brougham, 
ecclesiastical appeals wiere without his intention, as 
he himself admits, by some inadvertence, merely 
transferred to it also. But it has no pretensions to be 
an ecclesiastical court, and no title to try ecclesias- 
tical causes affecting doctrine, worship, or discipline. 
To aggravate the evil, the present Primate himself 
brought in the Public Worship Regulation Act, doing 
away with the Arches Court and other courts of the dif- 
ferent dioceses, and thus surrendering their own rights 
and obligations as to the Government of the Church to 
the secular power. Let us consider for a moment 
how these new Courts have acted ? Lord Penzance 
allows that he has nothing to do but to echo the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee — to pronounce 
white to be black at its bidding, and the reverse. It 
is no part of the duty of the Highest Court to 
enforce the acceptance of the Church's doctrine. 
Thus the Church proclaims, "I believe one baptism 
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for the remission of sins ;" but the Court says this 
is not necessary on the part of the clergy, and that 
a clergyman who denies it is quite competent to 
have the cure of souls. Consider other preposterous- 
absurdities enunciated by this Judicial Committee. 
It asserts, we have no altar or sacrifice because 
there " was no prayer of consecration in King 
Edward's second book," and yet the prayer is 
there almost as verbally as it is in our present 
office. It says, the Canons of 1603 repeal an Act 
passed in 1662, indicating thereby an amazing 
amount of foresight ; and it bases another decision 
upon v/hat it says Bishop Cosin did nearly 20 years 
after he was dead. In like manner certain royal 
injunctions explain a rubric passed 100 years after. 
These are the sage decisions which that sagacious 
Judge, Lord Penzance, is appointed to echo and 
inforce. 

The Bishops talk of clergy alienating the laity ^. 
but it is clear that this does not apply to the men 
who are persecuted. If it did, they would not be 
disturbed. We could name men who do alienate their 
people by sinful lives, but they are not disturbed, or 
it may be there is no Public Worship Regulation 
Act provided for their special case. We should have 
pointed out that the Bishops have no right to- 
blame Mr. Tooth for refusing obedience to secular 
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-decisions on spiritual questions, because they have 
themselves set him the example. When the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council decided that it was 
not necessary for clergymen to "believe in one 
baptism for the remission of sins," and ordered 
the Bishop of Exeter to institute Mr. Gorham 
to a certain benefice, the former refused, and 
did not do it. When the Civil Court decided 
that Essays and Revieufs were sound and good, the 
Bishops met in Convocation and condemned them. 
There are other similar cases, but these are enough 
to justify our determined opposition to the gross 
perversions of law, justice and truth, by the Judicial 
Committee, arising, no doubt, from its ignorance 
and incapacity to deal with questions altogether 
beyond its powers. And now comes an important 
question. What are we to do ? Are we to allow 
things to go on as they have been doing for the last 
20 years, to the utter ruin of the faith and character 
of the English Church } We answer, no. The Church 
is a divine society, deriving her being from her 
Great Head. He has conferred upon her, her rights 
and privileges, and imposed upon her corresponding 
duties and responsibilities. Of one no power can 
deprive her, nor of the other relieve her, neither can 
she herself surrender the one, nor escape the 
obligations of the other. Human power may 
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tyrannically interfere with her exercise of her 
Divine Commission ; but there it is, and with her 
it must remain. We are, therefore, justified in 
defying Lord Beaconsfield, backed up by an 
Eractian Archbishop to "stamp out ritualism," 
which means to stamp out reverence in the worship 
of God, and devotion in His service. We will not 
submit to be taught theology by ignorant pretenders 
to a knowledge which they do not possess ; and Lord 
Penzance, who speaks with all the gravity of " the 
ceremonial use of angels with gilt wings," is certainly 
not the man to teach us, any more than the Judicial 
Committee, the simplest rudiments of theology. But 
what can we do ? The answer is simple : As affected 
by the Act, we value the interest of the Church above 
any political party ; let us then make our power and 
influence felt in the political affairs of the country 
— organize a fresh party in the State — the moderate 
liberals and conservatives, who are really at .one in 
principle. There can be little doubt from the enthu- 
siasm and bold front displayed by the members of 
the English Church Union, that their influence will be 
thrown in future into the party, not simply conserva- 
tive or liberal, as hitherto, but with those candidates 
who, while giving every freedom to those who differ 
in matters of religion, will also secure to those who 
happen to be churchmen, the same freedom of con- 
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science,, and freedom from interference of the State,, 
which the State and the Church extend to every 
denomination in Britain. With such organization 
England's Church may yet be free again ; free to hold 
the truth as she has ever received it ; free to worship 
in the beauty of holiness. Let us briefly sum up 
objections to the Act : 

1. Because whilst it professes to aim merely at a 
simplification of proceedings at law, it in reality 
invades the just rights and liberties of the English 
Church. 

2. Because it only serves to aggravate and em- 
bitter existing differences. 

3. Because every clergyman is placed at the 
mercy of any one churchwarden (who may not even 
be a Churchman), or of any three non-resident and 
non-communicant parishioners. 

4. Because it assigns entirely new functions to 
Archdeacons and Rural Deans, who are unwilling to 
be thus turned into the recognised legal accusers of 
their brethren. 

5. Because any such Act was unnecessary, seeing 
that Letters of Business had been previously given to 
Convocation to revise existing differences. 

6. Because the Act is aimed at one party only 
in the Church, and any successful attempt to narrow 
the existing limits of the Church must be disastrous 
to its maintenance as an establishment 
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7- Because the Act both invades and degrades the 
office of the Episcopate. 

8. Because it was passed without any previous 
consultation with the clergy, who are all affected 
by its provisions, and in distinct opposition of at least 
one of the Bishops, and also of those of both the 
Houses of Convocation. 

In our opinion, the Public Worship Regulation Act 
has proved to be fraught with mischief to the Church, 
inasmuch as it was framed for, and has only been em- 
ployed in, the prosecution of clergy of stainless 
character for Ritual observance ; and has not provided 
for the enforcement of the law against immorality, 
and false doctrine. We contend, therefore, that 
as the Act at present stands, the clergy are 
beyond doubt justified in resisting its provisions. 
Further we submit that is a duty which churchmen 
owe alike to the Church and themselves to support 
any clergyman prosecuted under the Act in question, 
in vindication of a common obligation and privilege. 



Cammons, 



FOR EXERCISE AND RECREATION. 



The manor is in as old as the Saxon Constitu- 
tion, for it was recognised by Alfred when he re- 
modelled the Constitution of England, on a plan 
that should endure for ages, selecting, as Blackstone 
remarks, " the old discordant materials heaped to- 
gether in a vast, rude irregularity, and reducing the 
Kingdom under one regular and gradual subordina- 
tion of Government, wherein each man was answer- 
able to his immediate superior for his own conduct, 
and that of his nearest " neighbours." These glorious 
institutions have outlived a thousand years, many of 
them differing but in some material circumstance from 
those that exist at the present day. Such was the 
manor manerium a manendo, which seems originally 
to have been a district of ground held by a lord oi* 
great personage, who kept to himself such parts of 

it as were necessary for his own use, suid distributee^ 

H 
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the rest to tenants. Of the portion so reserved by 
the lord, part was retained in his actual occupation, 
for the purposes of his family; while the residue, being 
uncultivated, was termed the Lord's waste, and served 
for public roads and for common of pasture to the 
lord and his tenants. It is thus admitted that a grant 
of common was originally to supply necessaries, not 
amusements, to those who benefited by the common. 
It was a right to enjoy certain profits arising out of 
the common ; and, as yet, " Modern Puffendorfs, who 
would abridge the toiler and his children from ac- 
quiring future property on the plea of general utility, 
have not been able to snatch this incorporeal heredita- 
ment from him." True, it may apparently lapse by 
the Lord of the Manor encroaching on the commoners' 
rights, taking advantage of increased population, when 
commoners fail to oppose such innovations ; still, it 
has been held " that when a right of common has 
once been established, mere neglect, or non user, will 
not destroy the right ;" custom, which is the life of 
common law, steps in, and gives every man in the 
vicinage of a common an indefeasible right to enter 
thereon, and use it for the purposes of recreation. It 
is an easetnent enjoyed by those living in the vicinity 
of commons from time immemorial. And ages before 
Goldsmith wrote of the playful children just "let 
loose from school" was not the common the play- 
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ground, as well as the battle field of the youth in its 
neighbourhood ? Children played on the common ; 
the parents of those children, the folklanders, or 
villeins^ whom the Lord of the Manor never contem- 
plated as needing or enjoying recreation, grazed thein 
•cattle, cut turf and dug coal, on the Lord's waste ; 
they never, it may be, used the common as a place of 
recreation, but who will contend that children did not 
play on the common ; What can prove that human 
nature is not the same in every age ? What father or 
mother amongst these early commoners would have 
thought of interfering with the sports and pastimes of 
either their own or their neighbours children ? Nor 
is it on record, that any Lord of a Manor prohibited 
children from playing on a common : then, is it not a 
plain inference that childhood's sports and pastimes 
on these open spaces permitted (while their fathers 
herded their cattle, or gleaned the necessaries of life), 
became, as time wore on, by user^ an easement^ giving 
in course of years, as valid a right as a direct grant 
from the Crown or Lord of the Manor. Generation 
succeeded generation ; the wave of childhood swept 
for recreation over the common, and, as civilization 
advanced, manhood swelled the number that sported 
there. Thus, century after century, the people's right 
to recreate themselves on these open spaces was con- 
ceded by the Crown and Lords of Manors, and though 

H 2 
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some loose dicta may have been asserted to the con- 
trary, still, the only case on record is in favour of the 
right of useVy for the purposes of recreation. This 
right of user is an easement^ and rests solely on the 
ground of custom, not prescription — a custom for all the 
inhabitants of a ville to dance upon a particular close 
at all times of year at their free will, for their recrea- 
tion, has been held good ; this being a vaQYQ easement.^ 
The hunters of Elizabeth's day won their matches 
on the common — the May Queen's pole stood on the 
common — none were excluded from enjoying these 
sports, nor a hundred others, either by Lords of 
Manors, or those who benefited by the right of com- 
mon, and it rests with the commoners of our day to 
pronounce whether Parliament is or is not to be 
moved to confirm this right of user, involving the 
enjoyments of the common as a people's park, for 
the purposes of healthful exercise and playful recrea- 
tion, restricted only by laws for the maintenance of 
morality and good order, thus effectually healing 
the unsatisfactory feud waged between the in- 
creasing claims of Lords of Manors and commoner's 
right, creating daily a wider chasm between classes 
that should mutually support, and, as citizens in 
common of a free land, prove a tower of strength 
to each other, instead of, as at present, with opposite 

* AbhfUw. IVefkly. lit Lev. 176, Cited 4 Eiiis, b. 713. 
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interests, perpetrating an antagonism of might against 
right, preying like a canker-worm on our social life. 
How often do we hear the commoner complaining of 
some unjustifiable encroachment on the part of some 
powerful Lord of the Manor, or wealthy landlord in 
his vicinity, ignoring altogether rights, which a whole- 
some terror of the " glorious uncertainty of the law " 
prevents the weaker vessel from maintaining. The 
worker as well as the idler are beginning to ask " if 
they possess rights to the enjoyment of land for public 
recreation ? " The answer is simply " Yes," for this 
precious right was won for them by the elastic spirit of 
childhood, to whom play in all ages is, and has been, a 
necessity as much as light and food. Ergo, children 
played on the commons, open to all, where their 
parents gleaned sustenance for themselves and their 
families, and older children of our day cannot be de- 
prived of this casement of entering on the common 
for the purposes of recreation, except by special Act 
of Parliament, neither can any Lord of Manor main- 
tain an action of trespass against those residing in the 
vicinity of common for recreating and indulging in 
sports on the common, unless he can prove no such 
sports, or recreations, were practised there for the last 
forty years. ** People dancing on the common, at 
what time, and in what manner they pleased, was held 
to be good."* 

* Abbott V. Wukly. 
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Why, then, should not commons be legislated on 
for the general good and public benefit, instead of 
leaving this casus belli an unimproved deformity in an 
age of progress, when modern science, as well as 
modern sense, prescribes a free current of air, and 
space enough to exercise nerve and muscle in field 
sports, indispensable tonics for the due development 
of mental, as well as physical, power. Has not 
British Law pronounced "custom cannot be held 
bad, unless it be unreasonable," and can it, in all fair- 
ness, be contended that the enjoyment of these open 
spaces, enjoyed as places of rest and recreation by 
the people, is unreasonable ? 

Are not the ball and bat, in our day, to the son 
of toil, as to the young aristocrat, a necessity as 
well as a joy ? Is not the user of the common, 
for exercise and amusement, as precious to the 
artizan, or City Arab, as the young noble's cricket 
grpund beneath the ancestral trees of his father's 
lordly manor ; more precious, far more prized, for 
the play-ground of the privileged class can scarcely 
be said to have limitation. 

We have done much in the past few years to 
improve the sanitary conditions of our towns, but 
with all the drainage, water supply, improved 
dwellings, and wide streets, there is room for more 
improvement — no life being healthy unless passed in 
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pure air and active pursuits. The one great cause 
of feeble constitution and depressed energy is the 
absence of bodily or muscular exercise. Of course, 
habit will do much, also individual constitutions 
vary. But every medical man knows that life passed 
within four walls during the week, will very seldom 
be a healthy life. For, by " healthy," we mean or 
ought to mean, not the mere absence of disease, nor 
the mere capacity to go through an ordinary day's 
work, but the state in which existence itself is felt tp 
be an enjoyment, in which all simple and natural 
pleasures are appreciated, and the little everyday 
anxieties of our business sit lightly upon us.* 

Who can doubt, then, the benefit there would be 
in claiming the right of user, not only on Wimbledon, 
Epping, Blackheath, Hampstead and Clapham, but 
on the other commons intersecting and surroundisig 
noisy, crowded London, as well as those around 
towns small and great. It is a right, reasonable to 
claim, and worth protecting, nor is it to be re- 
linguished without regret, by the poor, pent-up 
worker, more than by those sad waifs of humanity, 
the pariahs of civilized life. We should remember 
Lord Coke's legal maxim, that the laws assist those 
who are vigilant, not those who sleep over their 
rights. {Vigilantibus non dormientibus jura sub- 

* Lord Derby on Physical Education. 
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veniunt)* The Corporation of London, by their 
energetic action and public spirit in the matter 
of Epping Forest, have prevented further en- 
closures of waste lands of the Forest of Essex, 
{3,000 acres having been enclosed within that forest 
up to the time of instituting the proceedings) 
obtaining a decision of the Master of the Rolls 
that they (the Corporation) were entitled, as owners 
and occupiers of land in Epping Forest, in right 
of and as appurtenant to their several lands and 
tenements, to common of pasture for cattle, levant 
and conchanty on their respective tenements, over all 
the waste lands of the forest, and restraining any 
further enclosure. There are cases reported before 
this one all upholding Commoners rights. In one 
tase the decision was that there could be no 
right in the land to enclose parcels of the waste so as to 
abridge the rights of the Commoners, unless there 
was sufficiency of common left for all the persons 
having rights of common on the waste.t In another 
case, the Lord of a Manor had been in the habit for 
many years of gjranting leases of parcels of the waste, 
and ultimately the whole of the common in question 
was enclosed in the year 18 10; there it was held 
that there could not have been such a reservation of 
power by the Lord at the time of the original grant 
as to enable him to take away the right of common 

* 2 Inst,, 690. t ArUss v. Ellis, 
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altogether. In what locality is not the user of the 
common, for the purposes of exercise and recreation 
to the poorer classes in its vicinity, a boon to be 
highly prized, and not lightly abandoned } In rural 
•districts, the sons of toil seek the common for relaxa- 
tion, and mothers and wives alike prize this play- 
ground. The artizan and his boys escape for a brief 
space from the wreaking miasma of pestiferous 
vapours in that prison of the poor, an overcrowded 
city, to breathe the fresh, pure air of the breezy 
<:ommon. With what zest do they play at bowls, or 
cricket. Be assured, whatever the game may be, 
whether won of lost, it has done them good, and 
hard contested innings on the common send all 
home, better in every sense of the word, braced up in 
mind and body, cheery and content to undergo the 
next day's toil. Nor is the worker alone benefited 
by these open spaces. Look at that lazy fellow who 
has never yet practised the primary law of happiness — 
work. See, he ascertains, for the first time, the 
muscular force of his arm as he propels the mighty 
weight, and learns, there and then to exercise the 
dormant power within him, that is yet to be a bread- 
winner. The right of user is theirs, transmitted to 
them by how many generations of working men, as 
well as by the sans culottes who have exercised and 
played on these open spaces. What a privilege 
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is the right of user to that pale, studious boy, stretch- 
ing his limbs on the common, as he lies beneath the 
shadow of that old thorn tree ; the last number of 
Cfiaring Cross, or St. yames^s, is in his hand ; 
already a faint glow of returning health flickers on 
his sickly cheek, called forth by purer air than he 
breathes in his mildewed home — the city cellar. The 
common is to him a sanctorium^ not to be rivalled by 
the hospital's best convalescent ward. Then, is it 
reasonable to rob the right of tiser from that troop of 
noisy little maidens, who hunt after a daisy as it were 
a diamond ; how they prattle to their ducks; as they 
swim and dive on the common pool, while the hoarded 
bread crumbs are shared amongst their hungry pets ; 
to be left in turn for a well contested chase after the 
bright, flickered butterfly, while these little ones- 
shout and sing, inhaling strength and vigour to adorn 
their coming womanhood, the future mothers, it may 
be, of many a hardy British tar and gallant soldier; 
the workers it may be who earn their daily bread in 
some calling by the vigour and strength imparted to 
them in the sports of childhood on the common — 
those open spaces that have been the nursing grounds 
of our fleets and armies, their sanitary effects being 
felt, not only in the present, but in the rising generar 
tion, and for generations yet unborn. 

Much might be written of the mental benefits de.-^ 
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rived from the freedom of entering on the waste for 
recreation and thought. We can never know what a 
loss to practical science would be the expulsion of 
thinking poverty from its hour of reflection and rest 
on the commons, but let us take note of that future 
millionaire, unnoticed and apart, as he lies stretched 
and listless, and inert on the brown sward. How still 
and motionless is that figure on the close, smooth 
turf. A careless passer-by migjit suppose he was 
dead ; his garb is poor and mean, more threadbare 
perhaps than that of the poorest and meanest there ; the 
shabby worn cap that shades that mobile brow con- 
ceals the inventor of a world-wide patent, and under- 
neath the shadow of that worn cap is the expression 
of scientific triumph. 

The working brain has read its enigma during that 
hour's quiet stretch on the common. The thewes and 
sinews of the man, antinous like, are strengthened 
and refreshed by the touch of mother earth. And 
the brain during the body's pleasant hour of rest^ 
classifies and arranges the crude ideas, that haunted 
the incipient inventor for months, nay years, in the 
overcrowded workshop. As in the case of Stephen^ 
son and Watts, the Frankenstein of his brain, midst 
the freedom of nature, bursts into beauty and propor- 
tion, a mighty invention to lighten labour and benefit 
mankind. Had Ferguson no common to lie down 
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on and scan the Heavens through the only telescope 
he had access to, his sister's string of glass beads, 
held by the embryo astronomer, so as to create a 
focus, hidden stars would have remained undis- 
covered, and the results of patient scientific explora- 
tion lost to the world. The object — the national 
object of claiming and using the right of exercise on 
our commons is to improve the physical condition of 
the people — to develop sound and healthy, and manly 
constitutions. 



^tttialism. 



In penning this lecture* we shall endeavour to lay 
aside as far as possible all prejudice, and to 
exemplify, in so simple a manner as to be readily 
perceived by all, the mischievous results of a blind 
aversion to ceremonies because they have been 
abused, and the advantage consequently gained on 
the side of error. 

"When men are as much afraid of an innocent 
ceremony as of real idolatry, and think they 
can worship images and adore the Host on the 
same grounds that they may use the sign of the 
cross or kneel at the communion, when they are 
brought to see their mistake in one case they will 
suspect themselves deceived in the other also, for 
they who took that to be Popery which is not will be 
apt to think Popery itself not so bad as it was re- 
presented, and so from want of right understanding 
the differences between us may be easily carried from 

* Reprinted from the London and Brighton Magazine, 
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one extreme to the other ; for when they find the 
undoubted practices of the ancient church condemned 
as Popish and anti-Christian by their teachers, they 
tnust conclude Popery to be of much greater antiquity 
than really it is."* 

Slowly and surely these remarkable words are 
being fulfilled ; and one of the commonest assertions 
is that the Roman Communion, in both its ceremo- 
nies and its doctrines, is more nearly conformable to 
antiquity than our own. 

From the hot hurry of life in this our day the 
thoughtful man turns away with weary longing for 
something which seems to be lost sight of by the 
majority of those around him. He grows sick of 
the ceaseless throng and crush and struggle after 
material comfort, which is the great tendency of the 
age. He encounters theoretical and practical in- 
fidelity on all sides, sees " religion " and " conscience '* 
prostituted into instruments of ambition and pride, 
and the most preposterous and antithetical creeds put 
forward as the one true faithy which is to deliver 
mankind from the misery of this life, and to restore 
him to eternal bliss in the next. In this frame of 
mind he will naturally turn, on the one hand, to a 
firmer dogmatic belief, or, on the other, to infidelity. 

Now of all Christian societies the Church of Rome 

* Bishop Stillingfleet, 1662. 
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is that which possesses the most fascinating power 
over the human heart, because the passionate yearn- 
ing for the human ideal of unity is there met by 
subtle concessions to human frailty. With her im- 
posing array of traditions, she dazzles the eyes of 
those who, from inability or want of opportunity 
cannot examine her pretentions, and her errors are 
overlooked in the blind longing for rest in the haven 
of Catholicism. To the ignorant, indeed, her claim 
to infallibility and her stern vigour in condemning 
those who differ from her, rather increase than lessen 
her prestige, for the assumption of high pretentions 
is a mighty attraction to those who are incapable of 
judging for themselves. 

She uses much gesture and great shew of zeal in 
preaching. She has rough cords and mean garments, 
bare feet and many other great shows of self-denial. 
She has processions and other rites to humour the 
foppishness of others. 

Distracted, then, by the existence of multitudes of 
sects, which he sees increasing on every side, and by 
the unhappy contentions in our own Church, the 
doubter betakes himself to the Romish Communion 
as to a city of refuge ; and such is her power to 
quiet the conscience and meet the demands of human 
weakness, that she is daily gaining a subtle hold upon 
fte wanderii^ hearts of Christendom, and, disgusted 
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with the dissension around them, men are drifting on; 
a sea of doubt and anxiety into the deep gloom of 
superstition and error. 

The one great bulwark against the encroachments 
of the Church of Rome is the Church of England. 
And what is her present aspect ? Her discipline little 
but a name ; some of her clergy — while professing 
the utmost reverence for Episcopal government — in 
open rebellion against their bishops, and, along 
with much that is to be desired, reviving old 
errors under a new and specious name ; some so 
careless of her teaching and injunctions as to bring 
scandal of omission as great as that of excess of zeal 
or rebellious error ; and a section between the two,, 
and perhaps more dangerous than either, tolerating 
under the spurious name of " charity " and " common 
Christianity," anything and everything, and thereby 
furnishing a palliation for those innumerable heresies 
and baleful schisms by which Christendom is torn 
asunder. 

Amidst the chaos of sects the sin of schism appears 
to be lost sight of by some, for while one party in the 
Church, together with Catholic doctrine, mingle^ 
dangerous definitions of mysteries too great for 
human comprehension — definitions, too, at manifest 
variance with some of the articles and homilies as 
well as with patriotic evidence, the other by lax; 
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preaching and vague generalities, overlooks the 
doctrines which have been held by the Catholic 
Church everjnvhere and by all. The Dissenters 
are thus, to some extent, unreminded or ignorant 
that they stand in direct opposition to the very first 
principles of Catholicism, and are very far indeed 
from primitive doctrine and usage. Toleration is 
regarded as sanction^ and though schism is very 
cle^ly defined in the Bible, it has become almost 
an obsolete term in the minds of the multitude, 
''But no human law can make that lawful which 
God's law has forbidden." 

Let any man of ordinary intellectual capacity and 
education look around and see if Stillingfleet's 
foreboding is not being daily fulfilled, and how 
likely it is, in the present dissatisfied state of 
English religious belief, to be realized hereafter to 
such an extent as shall cause the future student of 
ecclesiastical history to stand amazed to witness the 
harmony of extremes. 

Ever since the Act pf Indulgence and the Eman* 
cipation Act, the Church of Rome has been stealthily 
advancing from comparative insignificance tiU she 
has become so organised and iniSuential as to hold 
tlie balance of political power, and exercise that to 
extort conditions favourable to her own growth and 
the depression of the Church of ^Ingland. Her 
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policy has always been the same. She helped to 
divide the Church by the preaching of Jesuits under 
the disguise of Nonconformists, joined in the 
clamour for toleration raised by the schismatics 
her stratagems had produced, and shared in their 
triumph. Then followed the Abolition of Tests 
and the Emancipation Act, which gave her the 
first actual power she had possessed since the reign 
of James, and how well she can employ that power 
and strengthen it by using schismatics and infidels, 
according to her wont, is too manifest to need 
demonstration. By that mixed rabble that is so 
fatuously aiding her, the Church of England is now 
called " one of the Sects," and Rome, stepping in, by 
the mouth of her highest dignitary in England, has 
lately had the audacity to call her churchy " Tlie 
Church of England^* 

The sum of all this is that, while we are wrangling 
our hearts out with disputing, the devil is picking up 
the counters. 

There are some in the present day who repudiate 
the name of Protestant But Laud, and Chilling- 
worth, and Bramha, and Cosins, and Hammond, and 
hundreds of other learned and pious men still quoted 
as authorities, did not disdain the name. They kept 
men steadfast in the Protestant religion when, in 1649 

* The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
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Home was making every effort to settle the Popish 
discipline in England and Scotland. Others, " by- 
decrying Episcopacy, Liturgy, Festivals, &c., as 
Popish, condemn that as Popish which is decent 
and Christian, and so bring Popery into reputation. 
For men will be apt to say, 'if such good things 
be Popish, surely that which is Popish is also 
Primitive and Evangelical. What we have examined 
is good, and probably the rest may be of the same 
kind.' " 

Testing her claims no further, they join her com- 
munion. 

How then may honest and earnest men be taught 
to gather up the " disjecta membra " of truth } 

By teaching them to distinguish between the use 
and abuse of ceremonies, and to discern that usurpa- 
tion of titles which is so common in the present day. 

Sir Edwin Sands, a staunch Protestant, writing 
during the reign of James I., says : " This one thing 
I cannot but highly commend in that sect and order 
<2>. R. C), they spare nothing which either cost can 
perform in enriching, or skill in adorning the temple 
of God, or to set out His service with the greatest 
pompe and magnificence that can be devised. And 
although, for the most part, much basenesse and 
childishnesse is predominant in the masters • and 
contrivers of their ceremonies, yet this outward state 
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and glory being well disposed, doth ingender^. 
quicken, increase and nourish the inward reverence, 
respect, and devotion which is due unto Soveraigne 
Majesty and power. I must confesse that it will 
never sink into my heart, that in proportion of reason 
the allowance for furnishing out the service of God 
should be measured by the scant and strict rule of 
meer necessity — and that for ourselves no measure 
of heaping but the most we can get, no rule of 
expence but to the utmost pompe we list or that 
God himself had so enriched the lower parts of the 
world with such wonderful varieties of beauty and 
glory, that they might serve only to the pampering 
of mortall man in his pride ; and that in the service 
of the High Creator Lord and Giver (the outward 
glory of whose higher pallace may appear by the 
very lamps that we see so far off burning gloriously 
in it), only the simpler, baser, cheaper, lesse noble, 
lesse beautiful, lesse glorious things should be 

employed I choose rather to commend 

the virtue of an enemy than to flatter the imbecillity 
of a friend." 

Amongst all people, ancient or modern, civilized 
or barbarous, pomp has invariably been the instru- 
ment by which any great fact was to be impressed 
upon the minds of men. Nay, further, existence 
itself implies the faculty of receiving ideas froia 
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"external objects. The axiom is one which it seems 
almost absurd to put forward. 

Why, then, in religion alone, should we endeavour 
to stifle this necessity of nature, and engage some 
only of the senses in the service of God ? Were not 
all our faculties then designed to glorify our Creator 
and Redeemer ? 

How largely, too, this faculty was recognised by 
•God Himself, is plainly illustrated by the ceremonial 
law ; and our blessed Saviour fulfilled it in the 
minutest particulars, condemning the Pharisees not 
for using, but for misapplying it, and estranging it 
from its original significance to the detriment and 
neglect of true religion. 

It is true that this was divinely instituted, and 
therefore, absolutely binding; but the parallel still 
holds good, for it is not the necessity but the desir^ 
>ability of ceremonies that we here advocate. 

If then we take what is called "Ritualism," and 
separate it from the falsehood which it so often 
inculates, restoring to it its primitive significance 
only, we shall thereby obtain a weapon powerful 
against those who abuse it, and, like David, slay the 
^ant Error with his own sword. 

Teach us that to refuse the name of Protestant 
because it has been usurped by those whom we can 
liardly consider than schismatics, is like denying our 
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identity because another usurps our name ; nay, more,, 
that he can hardly be called a true Catholic who is 
ashamed to acknowledge his protest against error. 
Teach us, on the other hand, that to reject any 
innocent ceremony because it is abused, is like 
refusing to wear cloths because wicked men wear 
them, and the placing symbols, harmless and 
beautiful in their significance, into the hands of our 
foes as weapons against us to draw human hearts,, 
by their strong and innocent teaching, from truth to 
falsehood, from primitive purity to mediaeval super- 
istition. Rid out of the way those hideous edifices — 
remnants of washed out Puritanism — ^which are at 
present dedicated to God Almighty, and those 
" comfortable " pews in which " miserable sinners " so 
gracefully lounge away the hours of Divine Service,, 
together with all that offends the growing taste of the 
day ; and let His Temple be beautified with all that 
art of adornment we so lavishly squander on our 
human habitations. Nor let us be ashamed or afraid 
to enter it with awe and outward tokens of reverence,, 
believing that, in it, we are in the very presence 
chamber of our Creator and Redeemer. In support of 
this reference we have the testimony of antiquity from. 
Cyril and Chrysostom, Theodoret and Ambrose and 
Austin, &c. But separate this adoration from visible 
objects of any kind, and then its abuse is at an end. 
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Let the Divine Service be conducted with decent 
pomp, and glorious praise of music, remembering 
that this part of it will one day belong exclusively to 
the saints, — and be heard only in the courts of 
Heaven. 

Be not afraid of the Cross, but know that it is but a 
sign from man to man, and beware lest it be but an 
ornament and a bauble before the eyes, and not worn 
in the heart and displayed in the life ; of the name of 
the Altar, for the fathers used the term, but metaphori- 
cally only, affirming that " the only sacred Altar is a 
pure mind, and the best sacrifice and most accept^ 
able to God is a pious heart, and an innocent and 
religious life." Love and imitate the saints, whom 
you hope and yearn to join in the Paradise of God — 
the trysting-ground of their communion, but to 
invoke or worship, thus making another mediator 
between God and man, "See thou do it not, I am 
thy fellow servant, and of thy brethren that have 
the testimony of Jesus." 

Refute that monstrous calumny, so bandied about 
by the ignorant, that the Church of England is a 
new church, founded at the Reformation. Teach 
that for I SCO [years there was no known body of 
Christians in the world that rejected Episcopacy, 
and none but those who were cast out as heretics 
and schismatics who ventured to assume the priestly 
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office ; that, by Romish testimony, there was a 
church in Britain planted before that in Rome ; 
that Gregory the Great,* in harmony with the 
teaching of Tertullian and Jerome and Austin and 
Cyprian, repudiated the authority since claimed for 
his see: that there was a succession of Protestant 
Bishops in the Church of England long before the 
Reformation : that the separation from the Court of 
Rome was a political act brought about by an 
imperious Popish king ; and that the very men who 
effected the Reformation belonged to that proud 
erroneous church. 

We shall thus rescue from abuse and slander, and 
degradation, the symbols significant of truth practised 
by our spiritual ancestors. 

Above all, let us endeavour, by individual example 
to cherish and extend the worship of God ; and to 
restore the discipline which has been so sadly 
neglected and despised, — and that, too, " without any 
opinion of the necessity of the thing itself, and 
without censuring others." "Without relation to 
spiritual ends it is a duty no where enjoined." 
We shall thus have the happy conviction that we 
have done what lay in our power to "keep the 
Faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and 
in righteousness of life." 

♦ A.D. 596. 
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Then, "in humility, and charity, and all the 
ornaments of grace/' we may occupy our proper 
station in the church ; and be able to say, " my 
name is Christian, my surname is Catholic. By 
the one I am distinguished from heathens and 
infidels ; by the other from heretics and schismatics/* 
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When the fate of the Irish Church was sealed,, 
although then warned to that effect, probably few 
persons thought it in any way a prelude to the 
similar downfall of the sister Church in England. 
Any thought of such an attempt being made was 
received at that time by most men as presumptive 
and ridiculous. No one, however, who studies what 
is passing in the political world can fail to observe 
that the maintenance of a State Church in England 
is continually agitating men's minds, and is foremost 
in their thoughts. The whole machinery of dises- 
tablishment agitation has been for some time in active 
motion, pamphlets are written, meetings convened 
all over the country, speeches made, and conferences 
held, at which the alleged grievances of Noncon- 
formists have been for the hundredth time discussed. 
We should be sorry to say a single word that would 
give offence to Dissenters in general ; but there are 
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Dissenting ministers, however, who seem to have either 
totally forgotten or otherwise totally disregarded the 
purpose for which they were ordained, and while their 
spiritual discourses are of the most milk-and-watery 
description, their harangues against the Church are of 
the most violent. It is scarcely necessary for us to 
point out the mischievous tendency of this kind of 
religious, or, rather, irreligious animosity, and the con- 
sequent existing danger of a great number, if not a 
majority, of people being led away by these opponents of 
the Church. We propose, therefore, to briefly consider 
the position of the Church, to deal with the assertions 
of the Liberation Society, and we shall hope to show 
that in spite of what is alleged against her, there 
is an undoubted advantage in maintaining the Church 
of England as the established Church of this country. 
Let us first explain what is in our own mind as to the 
meaning of an established church ; and this we cannot 
do better than in the words of William Cobbett, and 
who thus expresses himself : — 

" An established church — a church established upon 
Christian principles, is this : that it provides an edifice 
sufficiently spacious for the assembling of the people 
in every parish ; that it provides a spot for the inter- 
ment of the dead ; that it provides a priest or teacher 
of religion to officiate in the edifice, to go to the house 
of the inhabitants, to administer comfort to the dis- 
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tressed, to counsel the wayward, to teach the children, 
their duty towards God, their parents, and their country; 
to perform the duties of marrying, baptizing, burying, 
and, particularly^ to initiate children in the first prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and to cause them to 
communicate — ^that is to say, by an outward act 
of theirs to become members of the spiritual 
Church of Christ; and these are to be provided 
for by those who are the proprietors of the houses 
and land of the parish, and when so provided are to 
be deemed the property or the uses belonging to the 
poorest man in the parish as well as the richest."* 

In speaking of advantage, we do not mean a pecu- 
niary, but a moral advantage, and by maintaining, we 
mean whether an end should or should not be put to 
a condition of things which has existed in this land 
ever since there was an united England for it to exist 
in. The word " church " has a number of different 
meanings. It may signify a building, a parish 
church ; but it also signifies the whole mass of pro- 
fessing Christians on earth ; so we speak of the 
visible church and the church militant, and it may 
mean the Christian people in a household. We 
are not going to use it in these senses. We are 
not going to plead, as Tertullian did, for the whole 
Christian Church against heathenism. We have not, 

• Cobbett's " Political Register," December 2ist, 1833. 
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as Bishop Jewell had, to utter an apology in defence 
of this Church against the pretensions of the Church 
of Rome. But we have to show that the relation 
which has existed between the Church on the one 
hand, and the State on the other hand, which relation 
we term Established, should not cease to exist. 

Now the one great point of strength in the Church 
Establishment we conceive to be this, that through it 
religion is made an acknowledged naltional aim, it 
is a great thing when a nation shows openly to the 
world its faith in religion ; and England does this at 
the present time through her national Church, recog- 
nising Christianity as the national religion, and 
entrusting the teaching of that religion to the Church 
of England. Do away with that establishment, and 
all its branches of usefulness — its Sunday schools, its 
charities, its training schools, the memories of affection 
which our ancestors attached to it, and which were 
instilled into, and formed part of our youthful train- 
ing; the veneration of those sacred fields open 
alike to rich and poor, and where all are equal — do 
away with the Church, and where is to be found so 
powerful a substitute to administer to the spiritual 
necessities of the people ? Political infidelity in a 
nation can be combated by proving to the subjects 
and making them appreciate the happiness, benefits^ 
and justice enjoyed under the monarch, but you can- 
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not encounter religious infidelity in a state in such a 
manner. The Church gone, the mainstay of religion 
is also gone, leaving the field open to that ever- 
vigilant and oppressive Church of Rome, with all its 
ready organisations, to take possession. What 
would then be the consequences ? Would not 
religious education fall into the hands of 
the Roman Catholic Church ? Unlike that body the 
Anglican Church is tolerant, unaggressive, and con- 
siderate for the conscientious scruples of those opposed 
to her, and yet so willing to enclose within her pale 
all those, whether rich or poor, who come of their own 
free-will ; forcing none, oppressing none, but welcom- 
ing all. Divorce the Church from the State and what 
will become of that vast parochial system which is at 
once the most ancient, popular, and comprehensive 
institution of our country ? Weakened, crippled, with 
no countenance or moral support (for she has no 
pecuniary support) from the State, the spiritual power 
of each parish will have to struggle against influences 
difficult to meet. Abolish the organisation of the 
Church — reduce it to a mere sect, and where is the 
power to combat the fast increase of Roman Catho- 
licism, infidelity, and rationalism, with their attendant 
dangers to liberty of person and conscience ? 

During Cromwell's protectorate the union of the 
Church with the State was for a time subverted, and 
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-what does history record as the consequences ? The 
following quotation in reference to the trial of one 
James Naylor, will show " Sound religion and sound 
politics were divided into a multitude of impious and 
blasphemous'sects, every one of which proposed the 
new modelling of the State as well as the Church after 
the absurdities of their own brains. And we see how 
tenderly Blasphemy and Idolatory were then dealt 
-with. Those saints who could not bear the image or 
picture of our Saviour on a glass window in the days 
of the Church, now fall down and worship this Naylor 
in the public streets and highways, in the face of all 
the world. Quakers, Fifth Monarchy Men, the Family 
of Love, and every opinion was tolerated ; only 
disciples of the National Church were prosecuted, and 
as to these it was declared that they would not be 
allowed the favour of a trial, but they would believe 
them all guilty, and put them to death, without so 
much as suffering, them to have the benefit even of 
the forms of law." Take another writer of the 17th 
century who proclaims as follows : " Liberty of con- 
science, or toleration of all or any religion is an 
impiety, that this religious parliament cannot but 
abhor the very meaning of it." Such was then the 
intolerant and bigoted animosity of dissenters, which 
they did not fail to indulge in while they had the 
power. 
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All the dissenting bodies or sects, if united, would 
not be able to cope with the organisation and enor- 
mous power and influence of Rome, which is even 
now greatly felt and daily increasing. " We ought," 
says M. Bougeault, "to indicate the intellectual 
movement disturbing the religion of the State — 
to-day threatened with ruin — ^the ancient establish- 
ment totters to its base, and it is from the bosom of Pro- 
testantism itself that come the strokes which are 
furthering the Catholic reaction in England."* Why 
then do Nonconformists endeavour to uproot and 
destroy the Established Church, to put in its place 
another Church so utterly opposed to tolerance and 
liberty of thought ? Far more noble would it be for 
them to rally round the Church of England and 
support all efforts, whether promoted by Churchmen 
or Dissenters, so long as they are calculated to the 
same great end, the propagation of Christianity, and the 
salvation of souls. They cannot do this more effec- 
tually than by lending their aid to the Established 
Church. She is no effete or decaying institution, but 
a living, active, working body, strong in the affec* 
tions of her members, and advancing daily ia 
influence. No interest however humble is neglected, 
lethargy exists no longer — ^but the active spirit of 
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the age now pervades the pulpit as well as 
the pew. Possessing a deep hold upon the sym- 
pathies and affections of the English people, it 
has ever interwoven itself most intimately alike 
with our national history, and our home life. 
No picture of the town or village, the valley or the 
plain, in which we were born is complete, unless the 
sacred edifice endeared by so many associations is 
conspicuous therein. As our early recollections go 
back to the fireside where we were nurtured, or to the 
varied scenes amid which our happy childhood was 
spent with the same firm grasp do they retain the 
wider associations and more mysterious awakenings 
which were first made conscious to us on the Sabbath 
day in the parish Church. The Church and the 
Clergy have therefore become necessary, and promi- 
nent landmarks in national history and domestic life. 
Let us hope that a large-hearted sense of common 
fellowship and interest will remain amongst both 
clergy and laity, and that the sympathies of both will 
continue to be as broad as humanity itself. 

The opponents of the Establishment object that 
the word *' State" contains in itself something con- 
tradictory to the word " Church," and that the aims 
of both being totally different, it is unreasonable 
that Church and State should be united, but we sub- 
mit that, as in the domestic policy, the union of father 

K 
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and mother is to the welfare of the family, so the 
union of Church and State in the British Constitution, 
is conductive to the good of the people. 

Objection is also made to the Judicial authority of 
the State in matters of doctrine ; but constitutionally 
no such supremacy can be asserted, or any inteference 
be allowed in spiritual functions. "People are too apt to 
regard the church as founded simply upon the law and 
will of the State, and as deriving its entire authority 
from that source. We forget the undoubted fact that 
the Church has a vital and visible organisation of 
its own, as a body not only independent of, but long 
antecedent to that of any existing State with which 
it is in connection."* 

We may be told by others, as we are frequently told 
by people who ought to know better, that the Church 
is the creature of the State ; and that as an establish- 
ment, she owes her origin to Parliament ; happily this 
delusion is gradually being dispelled ; for neither as 
a Church nor as a National Church, was the com- 
munity to which we belong, brought into being by 
the legislative Council. " We may say with justice 
that the alliance of Church and State was formed 
between Ethelbert and Augustine in the Sixth 
Century .... that the relation thus established 

* ** Church Principles Considered in their Results," by Right Hon. 
W. £. Gladstone. 
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Tvas developed and embodied in forms of greater 
■clearness at different periods of our history."* Again, 
^'the Church bore along with her her credentials; 
they were accepted, and a golden chain was thus 
fastened to the earthly throne, which connected it 
with the throne above, not as an estate or part of 
a civil policy, but as a power representing God, giving 
to secular authority a sanction ennobling as a voice 
of pure duty and palpable as physical force itself."+ 

" The revenue of the Church," says Mr. Miall, " is 
abstracted from the common fund to provide religious 
means for the upper and richer half of the com- 
munity." How is it,, then, that in many churches both 
stipends and other expenses are paid by pew rents ? 
and in all churches the cleaning, warming, choir 
expenses, and repairs by the upper and richer half of 
the congregation, whilst little, if anything, is contri- 
buted by the poor who sit in the free seats ? 

But otherwise the statement is not in accordance 
with facts, and we are prepared to place the defence 
of the Church of England upon the ground {inter 
alia) that churches were originally built and parishes 
endowed by the voluntary gifts of faithful Churchmen, 
and that its revenues were not given by the State, 
but by private individuals, the State merely protecting 

* ** State in its Relations with the Church," vol i., p. 9. 
t " State in its Relations with the Church," vol ii. 
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the Church in the lawful possession of the endow- 
ments thus given. If this proposition can be estab- 
lished, and there is considered historical testimony to 
support it, there cannot be any pretence for disen- 
dowment. Moreover, this defence of the Church iiii 
possession of her endowments is also a defence of the 
Church in her connection with the State ; for if the- 
Church was endowed by private individuals for a 
national purpose, the power to administer and protect 
the endowments naturally fell to the State in the 
capacity of trustee. Mr. Miall tells us that the burial 
grounds and church property belong to the nation, 
because the Church is a national Church. This we- 
most emphatically deny. The State merely holds- 
Church property in trust to be used for a certain 
purpose. The Bank of England is a national institu- 
tion. Would Mr. Miall tell us that the nation has a 
right to seize the money deposited therein and 
appropriate it to what purpose it may thinjc proper. 
The schools of England are called national schoqls. 
Will Mr. J. Carvell Williams and his Liberationist 
friends tell us they do not belong to the trustees and 
parishes who built them ? The logic is bad and the 
reasoning is false ; it may do ad captandum vulgtis,. 
but will not deceive honest thinking mefi. The 
Church is in possession of nothing but what legally 
^nd morally belongs to her, and what Liberationists. 
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-will find her members are ready and willing to 
•defend. 

In pursuing this branch of the subject, did time 
permit, we could give considerable testimony. We 
•could go back to Ethelwolfs charter, and show, 
upon the authority of Freeman, the historian, that 
Ethelwolf gave a tenth of his own lands to the Church, 
/but did not lay any charge on the lands of other 
men. His example was followed through successive 
-ages by pious founders — ^great landowners, who in 
some cases bequeathed their actual lands to the 
'Church. To such evidence we attach due weight, 
but the opponents of the Church affect to despise it, 
because, say they, landed proprietors centuries ago 
had no right to tax posterity for religious purposes ; 
but the very men who argue thus applaud Henry 
"Vni. for plundering the monasteries of their estates 
-and revenues, and dividing them among his nobles 
and himself Now, whether Henry's plunder bene- 
Tfitted the State or himself the most, it is evident that 
^if he had a right to distribute the property of the 
monasteries, he had a right to distribute the property 
.as he liked ; and, therefore, whatever he gave to the 
-Church, belongs to her as rightly as his grants to the 
great nobles and commoners belong to their descen- 
dants. " The right of the Church in the property it 
enjoys is as sacred as the rights of individuals to 
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their estates and freeholds ; and the parson of the 
parish has as good a right to a tenth of the soil as 
the body of the proprietors have to the other nine- 
tenths."* 

We turn to a chocolate-coloured bill issued by 
the Liberation Society. It informs us what Mr. J. 
Arch had to say about the Church of England 
at a recent meeting at Sheffield, whilst an ultramarine 
bill professes to enlighten us as to what the State 
Church costs. With regard to Mr. Arch and his^ 
crude utterances, however high our estimate of him 
as an advocate for improving the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, we cannot accept him as an 
authority upon Church matters. He very properly 
asks, " What has the Church done towards educating 
the class to which he belongs ? " We reply, Just 
three times as much as all the Nonconformist agencies 
put together. Statistics, the accuracy of which cannot 
be impugned, have been repeatedly brought forward 
showing that 82 per cent, of the education imparted 
in our national and other elementary schools must be 
set down to the credit of the Church of England, and 
the liberality of those laymen who have so generously 
supported the work. Certainly it is a matter of 
regret that the agricultural labourer has not been 
able to afford his children so large a measure of 

* Speech of Lord Brougham. 
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instruction as ordinarily falls to the lot of the me- 
chanic and artizans children ; but this is the inevitable 
result of his inferior position as a wage-earner compared 
with them ; and which anomaly, if we are not mis- 
taken, it is Mr. Arch's chief mission to put right. A 
man in receipt of 12s. or 15s. a week', with a family 
of seven or eight children dependent upon him, cannot 
have much to spare in the shape of school money, 
and the services of the little fellow of ten or eleven 
years of age who has lungs enough to frighten birds 
in harvest time are utilised in order to contribute 
something towards the family exchequer. But why 
the church is to be made answerable for this struggle 
for existence, and the neglect of school education, is 
more than our philosophy can determine. The 
Education Act will do much in the way of bringing 
about a change so far as the improved attendance of 
children at school is concerned ; but we fear that 
when the machinery of the School Attendance Com- 
mittee is in full work in the rural districts, as it un- 
doubtedly will be in a short time, Mr. Arch, as the 
champion of the class who will be most affected, will 
be the first to complain. 

But, leaving Mr. Arch, we come to the next ques- 
tion— "What has the State Church cost.?" The 
Liberationists estimate the gross income of the 
Church at more than six millions per annum ; but. 
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With characteristic disingenuousness, they omit to say 
what proportion of this amount has been accumu- 
lating for hundreds of years in the shape of endow- 
ments by Churchmen. Can it be supposed that if 
the Church were disestablished, the rights of private 
patrons would be disregarded ? 

" Of the ;^4>200,ooo received by the Church from 
tithes and rent of glebe lands more than half — 
;£'2,25 1,05 1 per annum — ^has been by private donors to 
the Church since the Reformation, representing (quite 
independently of all controversies between the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome, and 
the Church and Nonconformist bodies) the gifts of 
members of the Reformed Church of England with 
I^itUrgy and Articles, as at present existing. Having 
regard to these circumstances, the question of com- 
pensation is one so formidable that the boldest 
financier might well pause before he began his 
calculation ; and the boldest statesman might well 
pause before he set free from all direct official control 
of law in her own concerns a body such as the dis- 
established Church of England would be — so wealthy^ 
so organized, so energetic, so ubiquitous. For my 
own part I believe the claim of the Church, whether 
established or not, to the whole of her existing en- 
dowments, ancient as well as modern, to be plainly 
just and unanswerable. A point which too often 
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escaped notice in these discussions is that it is said 
the endowments were originally given for specially 
Roman Catholic usuages, for Masses for the dead, 
and other objects renounced and forbidden by the 
English Church. But the whole of this class of 
endowments was confiscated at the Reformation. 
The tithes which the abbeys had filched from the 
parishes were seized by the king, given or made over 
like the other abbey lands, to courtiers and land- 
owners ; and thus arose the class of lay impropriators. 
Whenever in England there was an ancient vicarage 
slenderly endowed with some few scores of pounds, 
the great tithes were the property of some laymen, 
-or corporation, or college, and there was a case of a 
rectory which fell, before the i6th century, into the 
hands of monks, and was from them violently taken 
at the Reformation by the Crown. There are no 
less than 3,845 ancient parishes in England — about 
a third of the whole — in which the tithes are in the 
liands of laymen, about ;^ 1,700,000 annually of tithes 
anciently belonging to parish clergymen being alien- 
ated to other purposes ; so that at present the Church 
owns rather more than half the ancient tithes, and 
that is really all the old endowment she has. 
Those tithes are the most ancient property of the 
land. They were not given in Roman Catholic 
times, nor for mediaeval or superstitious purposes ; 
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they were given by Saxon landlords long before the- 
particular doctrines, practices, and claims about 
which the Church of England was at issue with 
Rome were at all in controversy. They were given 
by private men, usually, owners of the soil, in order 
to make due provision for the religious welfare of 
those who dwelt on their property. No doubt the 
law has from time to time stepped in to regulate 
Church property, to secure the payment of tithe, and 
so on ; but the law did not create or bestow that 
property ; and the fact that the law controlled it does 
not make the clergy stipendiaries of the State. That 
the claims of the religious society called the Church 
of England to the property expressly bestowed on 
her since the Reformation are sound ought not to be 
seriously contested ; and beyond that I think her 
claim to such remnant of the old endowments of pre- 
Reformation days as are still left her would prove on 
examination sound also."* 

We have given this rather copious extract from a 
feeling that the gist of the whole matter connected 
with the Church as a State-endowed corporation is 
fairly put and ably argued. Much more might have 
been added equally cogent to the point, but we for- 
bear. The prevailing grievance just now appears to be 
the Burials Question, and the Opposition, goaded on- 

* The Rev. Chancellor Espin, April, 1877. 
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by the Liberationists, have determined to make a 

• 

Stand against the Government, and have chosen for 
their rallying cry, "Resistance to the Burials Bill.'^ 
There will, no doubt, be a great struggle, for all the 
various sections will here combine against the Church 
of England. Infidels and Dissenters will on this 
point be of one mind. The issue is not whether 
Nonconformists have the right and the means of 
sepulture after any fashion that be in accordance either 
with their consciences or their taste, for the object of the 
Duke of Richmond's Bill is to remove any difficulty 
that may be in the way of such, but whether they 
should be invested with joint proprietorship in the 
graveyards of the Church. If the right of proprietor- 
ship in the graveyards be conceded to Dissenters, then 
the concession of proprietorship in Church buildings 
follows as a necessary corollary, and so would quietly 
be achieved the overthrow of the Established Church. 
This is the plain view of the case without mystifica- 
tion or disguise, and it were well it were more clearly 
understood. 

Now for a few words upon the question of tithe, 
the nature of which is often misunderstood. It is 
asserted : " We are paying more poor rates than we 
otherwise should be called upon to pay, because one- 
third of the tithe has been diverted from its original 
purpose — the support of the poor — and given to the 
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clergy."* What proof is given of this statement ? 
Two quotations said to be from " English " Canon 
Law and of two quotations from Blackstone. What 
is the worth of the whole ? Nothing ! We will deal 
first with the quotations from Blackstone. It is ad- 
mitted that Blackstone does use the word "poor" 
in connection with tithes. But does his doing so 
prove the Liberationists case ? Certainly not, for 
•(i) tithes were settled before the ninth century — ^>., 
before there were any poor such as exist in our day ; 
•(2) Sedden, the greatest authority on tithes, states 
positively that the "poor" mentioned by some 
writers in connection with tithes were the poor monks, 
commonly called the poor because by their vows 
they were pledged to poverty ; also the very next 
sentence to the one quoted from Blackstone clearly 
shows that Blackstone referred not to the poor of 
the land, but to the monks. He goes on to say that 
the monks, claiming a third of the tithes, " begged or 
bought all the advowsons within their reach, and 
then appropriated the benefices of their own corpora- 
tion." (3) Speaking of the *' poor of the land," now 
supported out of the poor rate, Blackstonet says " the 
poor of England till the time of Henry VI H. sub- 
sisted entirely upon voluntary benevolence and the 

* The Rev. D. Jones Hamer, of Manchester. 
+ Stephen's Edition, 1844, Vol. III., p. 192. 
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charity of well-disposed Christians. We find na 
compulsory method ; the poor seem to have been 
left to such relief as the humanity of their neighbours 
would afford them." (4) Mr. Edward Miall gives us 
Blackstone as an authority for the statement that a 
third of the tithes had been appropriated for the 
support of such poor as are now supported out of the 
poor rate. He says, speaking of the canons of 
Egbert, "we can discover no other authority for a 
tripartite division of tithes in England."* These 
words clearly shut out the passages quoted by the 
Liberationist Society from Blackstone. They also 
shut out ^the " Canons of Ellin " quoted by other 
Liberationists. There remains, then, only the so- 
called Canon of Egbert. What says Mr, Miall about 
this Canon — the " only authority " he was able to 
discover ? He admits that very little if any reliance 
is to be placed upon it. He says,+ " It bears the 
name of Egbert, but it is very doubtful whether it 

was drawn up by his hand or by his authority 

In this collection of Canons by Egbert there afe 
several interpolitions by a later hand." Unques- 
tionably, therefore, Mr. Miall was right in attaching 
little value to such evidence. Out of the 163 Canons^ 
we believe we are right in asserting that not one is of 
Anglo-Saxon origin ! The whole complication is 

* Title Deeds, p. 31. t Title Deeds, p 13. ' 
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made up of French, not English, capitulars and 
quotations chiefly from foreign councils ! Egbert 
died A.D. 771, but some of these Canons bear the 
date 816 — i.e.f 45 years after Egbert's death. Cer- 
tainly, if these Canons had any authority, they only 
bound the French, not the English Church, and we 
say, further, that at no period have the poor of the 
land by either civil or canon law been supported out 
of the tithes. 

Let us examine the honesty and consistency 
of another statement against the Church. It is 
stated that the schools of the Church have had 
many millions of money from the State. The 
implication is, that that money has been cor- 
ruptly obtained for a corrupt purpose — that is, by its 
so-called unholy alliance with the State solely for the 
purposes of its own creed, and Dissenters have been 
excluded from any participation in this money 
through the monopoly of the Church, or through 
their own virtuous resolve not to be defiled with the 
"filthy lucre," or enslaved by State patronage. 
Without discussing the purity of either Church or 
Dissent, we propose to show in a few words the bare- 
faced impudence of the assertion thus made. We 
have before us a table showing the amount of money 
awarded by Parliament to the various denominations 
for the purposes of building schools and teachers' 
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residences from 1839 to 1873. The amounts are as 
follow : — * 

National or Church of England Schools ... ;fl,438,744 

British and Foreign Schools 109,618 

Wesleyan Schools ... ... 82,015 

Roman Catholic Schools ... ... ... 44*050 

Here is another table, from 1863 to 1873, showing 
grants from Government as follow : — t 

Church Schools ;^3,623,4I4 

British and Wesleyan Schools ... i , o 1 7, 763 

Roman Catholic Schools 284, 995 

From these figures, it is easy to see if there be any 
defilement in what Liberationists condemn that they 
do not come out of the transaction with clean hands, 
as they have had quite as much of the money of the 
State as the Church has had, in proportion to the 
number of children under their charge. If in their 
opinion State grants for religious purposes are wrong, 
why, we ask, did they support and carry, by the Irish 
Church Act, State grants of ;£^749,799 to Roman 
Catholics, and of ;£'372,32i to Irish Nonconformists? 

Up to 1870, the Church was doing, as we just now 
pointed out, more than 82 per cent, of the education 
of the country ; and, according to an authentically 
compiled return, since 1840, recognising the duty 
imposed upon them by the constant and rapid 
increase of the population. Churchmen have given 

* Blue Book Education Department, 1873-4, P* I45- 
t Blue Book Education Department, p. 21. 
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to the Church upwards of j£'26,ooo,ocx) ; whilst for 
building about 24,000 schools, from 1839 to 1872 
they have subscribed, without State aid, ;^3,S8s,i64.* 
They have also privately and voluntarily subscribed 
largely to the founding and endowment of several 
new bishoprics, and built and endowed 4,129 ad- 
ditional Churches.t 

Through the admirable parochial system of the 
Church, the religious wants of the community are 
supplied with usefulness and efficiency, which it is 
hopeless to look for in voluntaryism. Under the 
voluntary system the many endeavours of the clergy 
for the spread of truth and the benefit of the poorer 
classes by means of schools, libraries, clubs, district 
visiting, and a thousand other ways, would be impps- 
sible. The clergyman would not be sufficiently 
secure in his position to enter into them, and would 
be lowered to the subordinate standing of a Congre- 
gational minister. To show you what that position^ 
is, let us quote from Mr. Mursell, a Baptist minister. 
He says, " There is not a more brow-beaten, abused^ 
and overborne set of men out of slavery than some 
of the dissenting .ministers : they become the mere 

* Parliamentary Return, 1876 (Lord Hampden). 

t This number does not include those churches built privately, but 
only those which have been aided by the Incorporated Church 
Building Society, and dates up to the end of 1872 — i^, , nearly one.- 
third of the churches have been built in. this century. 
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tools of one or two rich or well-to-do men whose 
Ignorance is only exceeded by their arrogance.'** 
Take the testimony of another dissenter : " I have 
said it before, and have no hesitation in saying it 
again, though I have been called everything that is 
evil for doing it, that a more crushed, ill-used set of 
men than multitudes of dissenting ministers are not 
to be found again in all England or in any part of 
Her Majesty's dominions. For proclaiming this hard 
and sad fact, the deacons curse me, but hundreds of 
the ministers and their wives bless me."t 

« 

We have, on the other hand, this testimony as to 
the advantages of the parochial system : ** I cannot 
imagine any institution to which this character of the 
labouring poor is due more than to that which has 
placed in the centre of the population, in every part 
of the country, a man educated and intelligent, whose 
business is to do them good, whose whole and sole 
business is to take care of their souls as far as by 
<jrod*s help he is enabled to do so ; in every way and 
in all circumstances of life to be their friend and 
<:ounsellor. In proportion as he does this work, he 
does a thing of inestimable value."+ 

The voluntary system altogether fails in its minis- 

* " Notice to Quit|" a Sermon by Alfred Mursell. 

+ *• Church Defence," by a Dissenting Minister, pp. 95-97. 

t Speech of Sir R. Palmer (Lord Selbome). 
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trations to the poor, and in support of this statement 
we have the experience of a distinguished noncon- 
formist, Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, who in one of his 
sermons laments that there is growing up in dis- 
senting churches an evil which he greatly deplored — 
a despising of the poor. He frequently heard 
it remarked in conversation : " Oh ! it is no 
use trying in such and such a place ; you can never 
raise a self-supporting cause ; there are none but 
poor people living in the neighbourhood." If there is a 
site to be chosen for the chapel, it is said : " Well, 
there is such a lot of poor people round about, you 
would never be able to keep a minister ; it is no use 
trying, they are all poor. You know that in the City 
of London itself there is now scarce a dissenting place 
of worship. The reason for giving most of them up is 
that all respectable people live out of town, and of 
course they are the people to look after. They will 
not stop in London ; they will go out • and take 
villas, and therefore the best thing is to take the 
endowment which belonged to the old chapel, and go 
and build a new chapel somewhere where it may be 
maintained."* 

In Dr. Parker we have another witness to the 
inadequacy of the voluntary system. " The fact is," 
he remarks, " that system is ' a miserable failure. 

* Sermon by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
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This IS a strong thing for such a nonconformist as I 
am to say, but it is a fact, and let the truth be 
spoken." Other evidence is not wanting, and we 
have, in addition, a condemnation of the voluntary 
system in those remarkable letters from the pen of 
Dr. J. Elder Gumming, and published some time 
since in the Hoicr newspaper. 

If the voluntary system has failed in supplying 
adequate religious teaching to the poor, the Church 
of England has not, and cannot ; and no longer can it 
be said that to the great wage-earning class, both in 
the large towns and in the rural districts, the Church 
has ceased to have any attractions. It gains daily 
in attraction ; daily are the poorer people flocking to 
It, and no longer can its enemies say that it exists 
alone for the wealthy and respectable. 

As to the proportion which the various sects bear 
to the population, on every hand have the noncon- 
formist statistics been challenged as incorrect ; and it 
is a fact beyond doubt that the national Church has 
a majority of followers. 

There is great diversity of opinion amongst 
Liberationists respecting the way of dealing with the 
endowments of the Church, should they gain their 
ends. Some would make a clean sweep of the whole 
of the ecclesiastical property — some would leave a 
certain proportion of such property — some would 
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allow the Church to retain what was given to her since 
1806, or since the Reformation. But none are con- 
sistent enough to advocate the confiscation of Non- 
'Conformist endowments. These gentlemen do not 
object to endowments on principle — only to those of 
the Church. With the abolition of Church rates, as 
we have pointed out in another paper,* the claims of 
Nonconformists upon the churches came to an end. 
That Act left Nonconformists in a fair position ; the 
argument that it was unfair to levy a rate upon 
persons not members of the Church of England, to 
keep up the fabric of the Church, was held to be 
valid, and they were relieved accordingly. Dissenters, 
therefore, are not now called upon to contribute one 
penny towards the support of the Church ; and as 
no country in the world has more perfect religious 
freedom than we have in England, what excuse can 
there be for this mischievous agitation } If Dissenters 
had not perfect religious equality, or were called upon 
to contribute towards the support of the Church, 
there would be some excuse; but various Acts of 
Parliament have properly protected their ecclesiastical 
property, relieved them from payment of church rates, 
and recognised their religious ministration. We have 
faith in the natural love of Englishmen for justice 
and fair play, and we cannot conceive that many will 
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be found to say that upon any principle of justice the; 
old religious teacher of this country should be dis- 
established after a thousand years at the demand of 
other religious and irreligious bodies, some of them 
but of yesterday, whilst they, the Nonconformists, are 
left in full possession of all their rights and property ; 
or that the State has the right to appropriate the 
property of the Church, and to apply it to any other 
than Church purposes. Is it right, this appeal to the 
mercenary motives of the people ? Can Dissenting 
Ministers really consider it becoming or a reputable 
thing to leave their own congregational work as 
ministers of peace to become fermentors of discord — 
to excite the natural cupidity of the human heart 
by dangling the wealth of the Church before the 
popular gaze, and exciting men to seize religious 
property for secular uses ? Can they understand the 
beauties of liberty of thought enjoined in the Church 
of England, or the workmanship of the superstructure 
they are defaming and trying to destroy ? When they 
point to this extreme and the other extreme, are they 
aware that in the Church of England men are not 
tied down to one thought and idea, but that the founda- 
tion of the Church of England is so broad and sub- 
stantial, that there is room for diversity of opinion ? 
There are men in the Church's ministry of different 
shades of opinion, and it is well it should be so. We 
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are told their object is to release the Church from the 
bonds of Statedom ! Cannot they wait until they are 
asked to assist in that operation ? They say the 
Church would work more successfully if disestablished 
and disendowed. Would the Liberationists* lecturers 
get to Serjeant's Inn more successfully if their pockets 
were to be rifled ? It is nothing but a sop offered to 
the indifferent man on the Church's side. We have 
already pointed out what the Church has done, and 
we ask : could she develop herself more by severing 
from the State ? 

Englishmen hate dissembling, and especially in 
those who ought to be the embodiments of candour 
and uprightness of conduct. If Liberationists would 
openly avow their real feelings upon the matter, they 
would command some respect from their opponents. 
Let them honestly say in addressing the public, 
^*We Nonconformist Ministers are not content with 
our present position ; we do not like the second place 
which the rules of social life assign us in regard to 
the clergy of the Established Church ; and, further, 
we desire to clip the wings of these favoured ones* 
and bring them down to our level." Let them state 
this plainly, and not talk about the **good of the 
Church," and then credit will be given them in their 
opposition. In pointing to Ireland as an instance of 
the good effect of disestablishment, they are pre- 
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address. Episcopacy has ween weakened and Pro- 
testantism has suffered. In the prosperous province 
of Ulster, owing to the self-denying liberality of her 
rich members, the Church holds her own ; but if we 
go to the southerly province of Munster, or west, to 
Connaught, where Roman Catholicism is supreme, 
we shall find churches without resident clergymen — 
sheep without shepherds ; and that owing to the 
unwise course pursued by political dissenters in sup- 
porting a measure which gave a sop to Romanists, in 
the form of a Maynooth endowment, at the expense 
of the Church which almost alone served as an 
evangelical beacon in the provinces named. Does it 
not show that where political spleen exists, the 
followers of the Puritan Divines are blind to the 
interests of truth ? If some of those sainted fathers 
of Nonconformity could see the platform of the 
Liberationist meetings of to-day^ what sorrow would 
fill their hearts as they saw the pitiable admixture. 
Men like Doddridge, Owen, Howe, Droight, and 
Chalmers, Hall and Wesley, would never have been 
found taking every opportunity of condemning the 
adulterous union" and villifying the old Church 
which under God had secured their religious privi- 
leges. No ! those men were found more in their 
study and less on the platform ; and, as a result, they 
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took a truly liberal view of things : with them re- 
ligious truth stood first, and social and political 
differences second. But now the order is inverted r 
to be the minister of an Independent or Baptist 
chapel means a splenetic opponent of the Church of 
England, and extreme Radical ; in fact, one who 
will join hand in hand with believers and unbelievers 
if only he can accomplish his purpose. If the chapels 
are not to be considered political meeting houses^ this 
state of things must be remedied. It is sad to see 
that even the representatives of Methodism should 
have so far forgotten the principles of their venerable 
founder as to associate with men of the Liberationist 
stamp. Do they think that by so doing they will 
advance " scriptural holiness " as John Wesley 
desired. One thing is very certain, as the result of 
this anti-Church movement, a greater barrier will be 
raised between the Clergy and the nonconformist 
ministers, and a corresponding difference between 
Churchmen and Dissenters. This, we must all admit,, 
would be a lamentable result. Movements wherein 
we have common sympathy would suffer, as they 
have done in many of our large provincial towns. 
Churchmen are as tenacious concerning their rights 
as Dissenters, so that should they pursue a policy of 
isolation, political Dissenters will have themselves to^ 
thank for it. Concord between Church destroyers 
and Church builders is impossible. The English- 
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man's home is his castle, and so, too, is his Church. 
Let any man intrude therein, or let him lay one 
single finger upon her, and the most sensitive part of 
his spiritual organisation is touched ; and, surely, if 
he did not rise in self-defence, he would lose the 
character for which he is famous. Let the Noncon- 
formist Ministers pursue their work in peace ; let 
them seek the moral and spiritual well-being of their 
respective flocks, and we, as Churchmen, will wish 
them "God speed"; but should they constantly 
flaunt before our eyes the flag of war, should they 
continue to set themselves " in battle array," they 
will find that though Goliath of Gath (the infidelity 
of the land) is on their side, there will be some 
Davids amongst, who, in the name of Jehovah, shall 
wield the weapon of war to the discomfiture of the 
enemy and triumph of truth ! 

Under the cry of free church and free schools^ 
Nonconformists advocate disendowment of the 
Church and the endowment of education, and assume 
that an inverse process will produce freedom in both 
cases. A free Church to be produced by disestablish- 
ment ! ! Why, it is the pride and boast of the 
English Church that through her magnificent endow- 
ments she is enabled to ofier the gospel to the poor 
"without money and without price" — to provide a 
free church in every parish and a free seat in every 
church. How, then, and from 'wicvorcv V-^ ^\^^xA<3^- 
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ment to make the Church free ? To make her free 
from the State would be to bind her to a fluctuating 
public opinion — to make her free from episcopal and 
doctrinal restraints would be to involve her in discord 
and division. 

In conclusion, we regard the attack upon the 
Established Church as an unscrupulous attack, as an 
outrage upon common sense, and an insult to the 
consciences of churchmen. Englishmen have a 
direct interest in maintaining the union of Church 
and State, and all parties would greatly suffer by its 
separation. 

We have now an organised body to resist these 
attacks, and the important work of that institution* 
demands and should receive mor^ generous help 
from Churchmen. 

The falsehoods constantly repeated by hired lec- 
turers of the Liberation Society require to be followed 
up and exposed. Wherever this has been done the 
Church invariably has been strengthened. We warn 
the laity that the question is not, as some would 
suppose, so much a clergyman's question as their 
own ; for the present generation of clergy would, no 

doubt, be protected in their interests, but, as the 
laity, we have a heritage in an endowed Church, a 

priceless blessing to all, and which it would be a 

robbery to confiscate. 

* The Church Deftace Institution. 
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The present Government accepted office at the 
authoritative call of the country, and still retains its 
confidence. In order to see this let us glance at the 
circumstances whiqh brought about a change of 
ministry. In March, 1873, Mr. Gladstone, (at that 
time Prime Minister), introduced his Dublin Univer- 
sity Bill, which, on a second reading, was thrown out 
by a small majority. As ministers had determined 
to stand or fall by their measure, the adverse vote 
caused the resignation of the ministry. Mr. Disraeli 
was appealed to, but declined to form a new adminis- 
tration. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, therefore, 
retained office, but the loss of time and influence 
suffisred by their defeat on the University Bill, para- 
lysed action and prevented further legislation during 
the remainder of the session. Various isolated 
elections that took place during the recess indicated 
a Conservative reaction ; to test which, as well as to 
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ascertain the feeling of the country a rather hasty- 
dissolution of Parliament was resolved upon ; the 
proclamation announcing this, and summoning the 
electors to choose their representatives being issued 
on the 26th January, 1874. The struggle was at 
once begun ; Candidates hastened to the places they 
hoped to represent; distinct issues were placed before 
the country upon which it was called to decide ; the 
elections proceeded apace ; victory after victory was 
scored for the great Conservative cause, and many of 
the vaunted strongholds of Liberalism fell. Without 
entering fully into the details of the contest, suffice it 
to say that the Conservative party, which before had 
been in a minority of at least sixty-five, could reckon 
in the new Parliament a majority of about sixty.. 
Surely there is here evidence that the decision of the 
country was decidedly against the Gladstone Ministry,, 
and that the policy of the opposition was in accord 
with its desires and sympathies. But we affirm that 
the present Government should be retained in office 
because of its past and prospective benefical legisla- 
tion. On assuming office, Lord Beaconsfield sur- 
rounded himself with colleagues whom his long 
experience and training had enabled him to estimate. 
They at once set themselves with earnestness and 
vigour to the carrying out of their principles : loyalty 
to the Sovereign and constitution, and justice to the: 
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people. The sudden call to office, and the necessity 
for repose from what the country had judged 
'" harassing legislation," caused the measures of the 
first session to partake of a permissive character. 
Their efforts since have affected the accomplishment 
of much good to various interests, and especially the 
working classes. And at this point it is gratifying to 
turn aside for one moment to refer to the address 
with which Lord Beaconsfield was recently presented 
by the labouring population of the large towns in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in acknowledgment 
of his services to their class. That address did both 
parties credit ; it exhibited in a pleasing way a trait 
of the national character, which ever and anon asserts 
itself, but which the turmoil of life, and the anxiety 
of a thousand cares too frequently seem to obliterate, 
showing that the Liberals can no longer claim a 
monopoly of all generous sympathies and noble 
aspirations — qualities which according to their ideas 
are entirely unknown in the creed of Conservatives. 
On the other hand it exhibited one who has drunk 
considerably of human approbation, as being pleased 
in no small measure that his life-long services were 
appreciated by those to whose elevation he had 
devoted them, at a time when they had less power in 
the state than they now have. 
The condition of the factory operatives forty years 
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ago was one little, if anything, superior to that of the 
slaves of America. The economists of the day,, 
grouping about wildly for some means of relieving 
them, thought they saw it in a reform of our institu- 
tions. Hence the Test and Corporation Acts were 
repealed, and the Reform Bill was passed. There 
never was a time, however, when our operatives were 
worse off than in the years immediately succeeding^ 
the passing of the Reform Bill. It was the people 
asking for bread, and getting a stone. Next came a 
Poor Law, but in its working there were defects which 
helped in some instances to increase the discontent- 
All such measures, however, were doing nothing 
directly for either the lightening of the toil of the 
factory slaves or preventing their children being 
sacrificed under the car of the manufacturing com- 
munity. To Lord Beaconsfield*s party must be as- 
signed the credit of first giving expression to the feel- 
ing that factory operatives were something more than 
machines, and no party did more to open the eyes of 
all to the enormities then existing. The same desire 
to improve the condition of the working-classes is 
still to be observed, and there are now on the Statute 
Book as laws of this realm, the result of Conservative 
labours, the Conspiracy Bill, the Artisans' Dwelling 
Act (to lessen the evils of over-crowding), the Friendly 
Societies Act, the Labour Act, the Merchant Ship- 
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ping Act (to protect the lives of merchant seamen), 
and many others of a hke beneficial character. They 
have also endeavoured to prevent in future that source 
of so much disease, the pollution of rivers, and to pre- 
serve and to regulate the enjoyment of our great 
commons. In short, in-the words of an able expo- 
nent of Conservatism, "grievances have been re- 
dressed, just and equal laws passed, classes have been 
reconciled, life and property have been protected, the 
national forces have been strengthened, the phantom 
fleets have been replaced by massive squadrons, and 
the ranks of the army have been filled, by measures 
of justice to the humblest soldier." In addition, 
Government has reduced taxation. In 1874-5 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated the revenue 
at ;£^77,99S,ooo, and his estimates were ;£'72,583,ooo ; 
leaving a surplus of ;£'5, 492,000. He undertook, in 
relief of taxes, upwards of ;^i, 000,000 ; he took off 
sugar duties ;£'2,ooo,ooo ; one penny off the Income 
Tax ; and remitted the horse duty ;£'48o,ooo — being 
a total relief of ;£'S,330,ooo, [leaving a surplus of 
;^420,ooo, which proved to^be at the close of the year 
A93,833- In 1875-6 the Budget was little altered 
Provision was made, however, for paying off debt by 
a Sinking Fund, and we pay off annually ^5,000,000, 
so that it is anticipated that in thirty years we shall 
liave been discharged of National Debt to the extent 
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of ;^ 1 62,000,000. In 1876-7 the assent of Parliament 
was obtained to the reimposition of the penny of the 
Income Tax, which Sir Stafford Northcote had re- 
mitted in the year 1874, because the state of Europe 
was such that additions were demanded to the Army 
and the Fleet. In addition, local rates are relieved 
to the extent of ;^i, 500,000, whilst the increased 
grants to Education absorb ;6'90O,0OO. 

The result of the year's working has confirmed the 
reputation of Sir Stafford Northcote as a cautious 
and far-sighted Minister of Finance. Briefly, instead 
of there being, as had been apprehended by many, a 
deficit of nearly half a million, there was in fact a 
handsome surplus of ^443,000. The actual had 
exceeded the estimated revenue by j^*! 53,000, and 
the expenditure only reached ;£'78,I25,227, instead of 
;^79,o20,ooo, as had been estimated. 

None, we think, but the most jaundiced partisan 
can withhold approval of the care and wisdom with 
which the finances of the country have been adminis- 
tered in a period of commercial depression and great 
anxiety with regard to foreign politics. The Saturday 
Review bears testimony to this fact in the course of a 
very fair and candid article. It says : " No serious 
controversy can arise either as to the principles or 
details of the Budget. The general result of the 
statement will certainly not tend to weaken the Go- 
vernment/' 
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The estimates for the present year provide for an 
expenditure of ;£^78,794,o44, showing an increase on 
that of last year of ;£'668,8i7 ; but in reality this does • 
not imply any increase' at all in what we may pro- 
perly term the expenses of the nation. This year the 
new Sinking Fund system comes into full operation^ 
making the fixed annual charge for the National 
Debt ;^ 2 8,000,000, which is equal to an addition on 
this account of about ;£^300,ooo a year ; and this, with 
the interest on the Suez Canal purchase and on the 
money borrowed to lend again to local authorities, 
cbnstitutes the whole of the excess ; part of which, it 
will be seen, is only a payment of debt, and the re- 
mainder involves no cost to the country, for the 
Government incurs it only in the capacity of banker^ 
which it so usefully occupies towards the local autho- 
rities, for which it will be repaid. With regard to the 
receipts, the Chancellor anticipates that he may 
reckon on obtaining ;^ 79,020,000, which is a net 
increase on last year of ;£^454,964. In this he calcu^ 
lates on a decrease in Customs of ;^72,ooo, and in 
Excise of ;^ 23 5,000. From the Income Tax he 
expects an increase of ;^ 260,000, from the Post Office, 
of ;^ 1 00,000, and the Miscellaneous Revenue of 
;f 349,464 — the whole yielding a surplus of ;^226,ooa 

To conclude on this point, prudence in the adminis- 
tration of finance has been the characteristic virtue of 

M 
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the Conservative policy — attention having always 
been paid to economy, but not in the extremes indi- 
cated by dismantling dockyards, throwing artisans 
out of employment, and otherwise dangerously re- 
ducing the defensive reserve power of the country. 

Coming to the present session, we find earnest 
endeavours to pass through Parliament such important 
measures as the Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
Bill, the Prisons Bill, and the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature Bill. Considerable progress has also been 
made with the Justices' Clerks Bill, intended to 
remove a fertile source of irritation as well as an ad- 
mitted grievance, and with most useful measures for 
the drainage and improvement of land in Ireland. 
Endeavours are also being made to deal with any 
grievances really existing on the part of Noncon- 
formists in regard to the law of burial, though that 
question is now a very small one, seeing that out of 
a population of 22,000,000, 14,000,000 are absolutely 
without interest in it, for the reason that the church- 
yards of parishes which contain that portion of the 
population have been disused. 

The Army and Navy estimates have, after the 
Eastern Question, principally occupied attention. 
Not merely impartial, but partial critics, show that 
the existing condition of our Sea and Land defences, 
under a Conservative Government, is at least satis- 
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factory. We have an Army above the normal 
establishment. We have more Recruits than we 
want. We have fewer desertions than ever. We 
have an extraordinarily effective reserve. We have 
reasonable estimates; and the retirement and pro- 
motion scheme is in preparation. This is the sum of 
the Military Budget of the Secretary of State for 
War — the whole tenor being not only to satisfy the 
country, but to gratify the Military profession. The 
country feels that it is being well and effectively dealt 
with. The Army feels that it is honestly and 
appreciatively dealt with. As regards the Navy, the 
prospect is not less satisfactory. That the estimates 
are upwards of half-a-million less than last year is 
comparatively a minor matter, the collective out- 
come of the Admiralty administration being to show 
that it is thoroughly abreast of the wants of the 
times. 

We affirm, thirdly, that the present Government 
should be continued in office because of its adminis- 
trative ability and safe Colonial and Foreign policy. 
The administrative ability of the present Cabin^ is 
so fully conceded by honourable opponents, that we 
need do no more than enumerate the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares ; the Government of India by 
Lord Salisbury ; the general improved condition of 

the Colonies to the Empire, effected by Lord 
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Carnarvon ; and, in particular, the wise and cautious 
policy pursued by that Statesman in the annexation 
of the Transvaal Republic. By this annexation a 
territory of some 114,000 square miles, about the 
extent of the Kingdom of Italy, with a population 
that is variously estimated, but probably includes 
some 30,000 Europecins, and about a quarter of a 
million natives is added to the British dominions^ 
This step was inevitable, but the change of rule is 
one that is heartily welcomed by a large proportion 
of the people, including all those of the English race^ 
and is acquiesced in by the Dutch Boers. The 
Government had fallen, into a complete state of 
anarchy ; it was found impossible to levy the war 
taxes imposed ; the peace with Secocoeni proved 
illusory, and a general rising of the natives appeared 
imminent. Under the circumstances the action of 
the British Commissioner was justly exercised in 
depriving the Dutch Boers of the independent isove- 
reignty that they had used in a fashion which threat- . 
ened to involve all South Africa in the disaster of a 
native war. Mr. Gladstone has condemned this act 
as if it were a stroke of rash and dangerous ambition ; 
but so far from laying himself open to censure. Lord 
Carnarvon has done a prompt and courageous act^ 
securing the British dominions from the danger of a 
most threatening conflagration, and saving the Boers 
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(even though it be somewhat against their own will) 
from the consequences of their own folly. 

We now come to the all-absorbing question, the 
Eastern difficulty, the largest and most difficult 
problem of modem politics. The chief features of 
interest are those immediately before us; but it is 
necessary to go back a step to the period comprising 
the conference. This conference took place on the 
basis proposed by Earl Derby, which contained the 
terms on which the negotiations were to be con- 
ducted, including the " independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire." At the same time he made 
it very clear that Turkey must not expect any assis- 
tance in case of necessity from this country. It was 
laid down too with equal clearness to the Powers that 
this country was not prepared to exercise coercion 
on Turkey if she should reject demands made upon 
her by the Conference. The position was thus made 
perfectly clear to the various governments by the 
Foreign Secretary before the preliminary meetings 
were held, and when they entered upon these they 
knew that the European concert, so far as this 
country was concerned, did not extend to " measures 
of coercion to extort consent." The Turkish Govern- 
ment rightly resisted any project which it thought 
entrenched its independence, and after much delibera- 
tion the Conference came to an end, though certainly 
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not to a failure. An armistice was arranged, ancj 
the counsels of England afterwards pressed upon 
Turkey on the one hand and Servia on the other 
were successful, and peace was proclaimed between 
Servia and Turkey ; but, unhappily, all efforts have 
failed to prevent the subsequent outbreak of hostilities^ 
between Turkey and Russia. The Government, 
however, must be borne free of any responsibility^ 
for throughout Lord Derby has endeavoured with 
single-hearted earnestness to maintain the preserva-r 
tion of European peace, which, in his estimation, wa^ 
second to nothing except the honour and interests 
of his country. " It is for peace that the Govern- 
ment have been labouring, but they believe that no 
peace can be solid unless it rests upon solid arrange- 
ments for the good government of the Christian 

provinces of Turkey It is such a settlement 

they have earnestly endeavoured to bring about."* 
In particular by the Protocol signed in London on 
the 31st March, the Government gave to Russia a 
decent excuse for retiring her mobilised armies from 
Bessarabia, but the fact is she never honestly in- 
tended to recall her troops. The following is a full 
copy of the Protocol : — 

" The Powers who have undertaken in common the pacification or 
the East, and have with that view taken part in the Conference or 
Constantinople, recognise that the surest means of attaining the object 

* Sir Stafford Northcote—Glasgow Speech. 
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which they have proposed to themselves is, before all, to maintain the 
the agreement so happily established between them, and jointly to 
affirm afresh the common interest which they take in the improvement 
of the condition of the Christian population of Turkey, and in the 
feforms to be introduced in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, which 
the Porte has accepted, on condition of itself carrying them into 
execution. They take cognisance of the conclusion of peace with 
Servia. As r^ards Montenegro, the Powers consider the rectification 
of the frontiers and the free navigation of the Bosnia to be desirable 
in the interest of a solid and durable arrangement. The Powers 
consider the arrangements concluded or to be concluded, between the 
Porte and the two Principalities as a step accomplished towards the 
pacification which is the object of their common wishes. They invite, 
the Porte to consolidate it by replacing its armies on a peace footing 
excepting the number of troops indispensable for the maintenance of 
order, and by putting in hand with the least possible delay the reforms 
necessary for the tranquillity and well-being of the provinces the condition 
of which was discussed at the Conference. They recognise that the Porte 
has declared itself ready to realise an important portion of them. 
They take cognisance specially of the circular of the Porte of the 13th 
of February, 1876, and of the declaration made by the Ottoman 
Government during the Conference, and since through its representa- 
tives. In view of these good intentions on the part of the Porte, and 
of its evident interest to carry them immediately into effect, the Powers 
believe that they have grounds for hoping that the Porte will profit by 
the present lull to apply energetically such measures as will cause that 
effective improvement in the condition of the Christian populations 
which is unanimously called for as indispensable to the tranquility of 
Europe ; and that, having once entered on this path, it will understand 
that it concerns its honour, as well as its interests, to persevere in it 
loyally and efficaciously. 

"The Powers propose to watch carefully, by means of their 
representatives at Constantinople, and their local agents, the manner 
in which the promises of the Ottoman Government are carried into 
effect If their hopes should once more be disappointed, and if the 
condition of the Christian subjects of the Sultan should not be im- 
proved in a manner to prevent the return of the complications which 
periodically disturb the peace of the East, they think it right to declare 
that such a state of affairs would be incompatible with their interests^ 
and those of Europe in general. In such case> they reserve to them« 
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selves to consider in common as to the means which they deem best 
fitted to secure the well-being of the Christian populations, and the 
interests of general peace. 



ft 



Done at London, March 31, 1877, 



"Signed, Munster, Beust, L. D'Harcourt, Derby, L. F. Menabrea, 
SchouvalofT." 

This document failed to please the Turk, who was 
scarcely expected to disband his armies in face of 
Russia's 400,000 men on the Turkish frontier, and 
thus at once render himself defenceless. Turkey was 
willing to demobilise simultaneously with Russia, but 
naturally would not do so at the dictation of Russia. 
The Protocol was therefore rejected by Turkey, and 
Russia has let loose her hordes of armed men to cut 
Turkish throats under the hypocritical plea of pro- 
tecting the Christian subjects of the Porte. She has, 
however, no more claim to set herself up as the 
champion of the Christians in the East than any 
other of the great Powers, and it is for this reason 
that Englishmen are dissatisfied with the position 
which Russia has claimed for herself. Russia is, in 
fact, the great disturber of the peace of Europe. But 
for Russian intrigue there would have been no 
Servian rebellion, and no Montenegrin, Bosnian, nor 
Herzegovinian uprisings, and, consequently, no 
European disturbance. With the rejection of the 
Protocol, the hopes of peace crumbled away. Turkey 
is willing to reform, but will not be coerced. Con- 
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trasting the conduct of Russia before and after the 
signing of the Protocol, the Pall Mall Gazette re- 
^narks : — 

" There can be no more doubt as to the attitude assumed by the 
Russian Government since the signing of the Protocol. It was to 
have been pacific, gentle, accommodating ; it is belligerent, coarse, and 
-overbearing. We were told that we were wrong in reporting that 
Prince Gortschakoff had made out of the Protocol and its attendant 
declarations^ something very like an ultimatum ; but so it is, and there 
is evidence that this ultimatum is bein^^ pushed not only in Constanti- 
nople but in other capitals in the customary offensive Russian manner. 
The Turkish ministers are nrt the only people who are being terrorized 
i)y the Russian levies. It is even more true to-day than it was a few 
weeks since that the Czar's 5ve hundred thousand men are employed 
not only as a menace to Turkish independence, but as a means of 
"bouncing** this country, for instince, into exerting a degree of 
pressure on the Porte which differs very little from actual coercion. 
We do not say that Prince Gortschakoff quite succeeds in this en- 
>^eavour, nor that his efforts are addressed to England alone. But for 
more than a week past — from a time, indeed, immediately precedent 
to the day on which the English Cabinet consented to accept the 
Protocol (with conditions) — the tone of the Russian Government has 
been that of undisguised menace. Threats are flung in all directions ; 
and though it is possible — just possible — that these are the last efforts 
of the policy of bluster, the greater likelihood is that Russia is resolved 
to force the Turks, through their own fears and the pressure of 
Europe, to accept all demands or fight for their existence. This is the 
conduct of the sincere and simple-minded Power which only asked of 
Europe fair and reasonable means of relieving the world of the horrors 
of a crusade." 

In short, never was there an attack more unpro- 
voked than that which Russia has made upon 
Turkey ; never was there a quarrel more unjust than 
that which the Czar has forced on the Sultan ; never 
was there a more impudent pretence than that set up 
by Russia as the protector of the oppressed races of 
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Turkey. There does not at this moment exist oik 
the face of the earth a more selfish and unscrupulous 
despotism than that of Russia, or a government 
which has given, we shall not say stronger, but such 
strong evidence, not only of their barbarity and 
cruelty to their subject races, but of their utter hatred 
to liberty as the Russians. Yet this is the nation — 
covered with the memory of its hideous crimes — r 
** converting " her people by hundreds and by thou- 
sands with cuts from Cossack whips ; which illustrates- 
its idea of liberty with the lash ; which drives the- 
disobedient into frozen rivers ; which causes troops- 
of Poles to accept Martyrdom rather than change 
their religion ; it is this Russia, the greatest sinner of 
all nations against liberty, humanity, and justice, that 
the Radicals of England dare at this solemn moment 
to commend to the sympathy and respect of the 
British people ! But their attempt will b? in vain^ 
'* As every great country has a right to look to its 
interests, honour, and dignity whatever may ensue^ 
the Government will watch over these matters with a 
view to the interests of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey, but at the same time they will be guided in 
what they do by a faithful fulfilment of the trust 
reposed in them as ministers of the Crown, that is to 
support here and in every part of the world the 
honour and the interests of the United Kingdom.*"^ 

* Hansard — Speech of Mr. Gathome Hardy. 
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Than these words from a minister of the Crowit 
nothing could be more satisfactory to the British 
people. 

Generally what ought Conservatives to avoid ? and 
what ought they to cultivate as their policy in oppo- 
sition to the root and branch men who figure as their 
opponents? Liberals are no more now than they 
have ever been — the only friends of peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform. Reforms must be always going 
on ; it is in the nature of things that this should be 
so ; but it is the reform of existing institutions which 
is sought by Conservatives, whilst nothing less than 
destruction will satisfy the Liberals. "Cut it down ! 
Why cumbereth it the land? " is Mr. Gladstone's cry, 
but people who are continually looking about for 
trees to cut down get possessed with a mania for 
cutting down. Trees not bad of themselves tempt 
the spoilers axe, and remonstrance only exasperates 
him. To build up is as a rule nobler than to destroy- 
No doubt there may come a time when a tree must 
be considered as cumbering the ground, and should 
be cut down, but it is safe to prune it, and try every 
means for improving it before patience is exhausted 
and the final attack comes. A few hours may undo 
the work of many years. The legislation of a few 
weeks may introduce principles whose issues may for 
years be disastrous. A policy like that of the Liberal 
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party which depends on continual and violent changes, 
introduces that kind of instability which eventually 
tends to become revolutionary. The Conservatives, 
on the other hand, like skilful gardeners would prune, 
dig, and trench, wisely considering that if an institu- 
tion IS not doing good, it is better to improve than to 
destroy. Is it to be wondered at if those who have 
no respect for what is thus venerable, should attack 
those who venture to defend it ? Our notion of Con- 
rservatism includes all that is gentlemanly, courteous, 
and tolerant; not rendering railing for railing, nor even 
seeming to be affected by it ; but going on, guided 
by those principles which have built up and consoli- 
dated the State. 

We have had, however, some curious illustrations 
lately of the difference of opinion held by statesmen, 
asto what is the duty of an Opposition when nego- 
tiations are being carried On by the Government upon 
a matter of vital interest to the country, and with the 
•character of that opposition we have a few words to 
say. ** History," says the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land, "will tell that when the Queen's Government 
had to conduct the most difficult negotiations, many 
•of the leading men in the Opposition lent themselves 
to an agitation foolish in the extreme ; and accusa- 
tions were made, which, when the test came could 
not be defended. Did any man believe that if the 
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great question could have been brought to a division 
with the slightest prospect of demonstrating a return 
to united action in the Liberal janks, that division: 
would not have been taken ?" He might have added 
as an illustration of how wonderfully the agitation? 
has collapsed, or indeed how very little of real vitality 
had ever been in it, that while Mr. Gladstone's first 
pamphlet had sold in tens of thousands, his last fell 
almost still-born from the press. Some persons hold, 
and rightly so, that it is the duty of the Opposition, 
under circumstances similar to those by which we are 
now surrounded, to strengthen the hands of the 
Government, without questioning their acts while the 
matter is pending. If, however, the settlement arrived 
at is not approved, then is the time to censure their 
conduct, and if necessary, to remove Ministers from 
office. During the lengthy negotiations on the 
Eastern Question, the present Ministry, following the 
examples of their predecessors, have cited the impor- 
tant character of the issues pending to prevent pre- 
mature discussion of the subject. It can very 
well be understood that the power of a govern- 
ment may be imperilled in its diplomatic intercourse 
with a foreign nation by an outburst even of mere 
partisan feeling antagonistic to their policy, such, for 
instance, as that which occurred last autumn at some 
of the meetings held concerning the Bulgarian atro-< 
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-cities. Much blame is justly cast on those who 
attended the meetings, although it is not intended by 
such blame to question the right of the people to 
criticise their rulers. Had the Kadical party been in 
office, their policy would have embroiled the country 
in a bloody and unrighteous yrzr. Would the Con- 
servatives if in opposition be compelled to withhold 
all agitation until the irrevocable step had been taken, 
and another remedy they desired had passed out of 
their reach ? The determination of Mr. Fawcett and 
other members to harass the Government, and the 
support which has been given from time to time 
by Mr. Gladstone show, at least, that difference of 
opinion exists upon this point. It is, no doubt, open 
to all members to bring any matter under the notice 
of the ministry ; but inasmuch as it is not customary 
for members to put forward their views unasked, or 
whilst negotiations, for instance, with foreign powers 
remain undecided they are not prone to avail them- 
selves of their constitutional right, for in such matters 
as this custom reigns supreme. Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches are illustrations in point. They could have 
been productive of nothing but mischief; invariably 
they contain attacks on the Ministry calculated to 
weaken their authority, and are efforts at a critical 
moment to influence the future policy of the Govern- 
ment. Whether the advice offered under such circum- 
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stances was acted upon or rejected, it could not fail 
to further some party end, and the mere considera- 
tion of it could not, therefore, be of a beneficial 
influence. When the nation is passing through a 
•crisis in her affairs, she needs the help only of those 
who are capable of assisting her, and there is surely 
more patriotism in striving to guide her aright than 
in profiting by the triumphs of cliques and parties. 

But during this Eastern difficulty we seem to have 
^irifted into a position in which all these noble and 
patriotic sentiments are put on one side. A great 
Liberal party is a national possession, a part and 
parcel of that harmonious body politic to which we 
are all proud to belong. Its antecedents form part 
of the nation's history; its aims and its ambitions 
affect the nation's future at home and abroad. It has 
always been the boast of Englishmen — and a well- 
founded boast, too — that with them party politics 
were, in great emergencies, invariably subordinated 
to imperial interests. What do we see, however ? A 
great crisis has been before us many months, and is 
still before us, which involves, more or less, the whole 
of Europe ; which affects our Indian Empire ; which 
carries with it the possibility of a terrible European 
war, involving nations other than Turkey and Russia, 
at present engaged — a war which affects the lives of 
thousands, and will render desolate many homes. 
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Surely, in such a moment, the good old English tra- 
dition should assert itself— every thought of personal 
pique or disappointed rivalry should be set aside for 
the consideration of those higher interests which sucfii 
critical moments involve. But what is the position ? 
A wild, unreasoning agitation, which commenced 
many months since with misrepresentation, and is 
still continued — an agitation which will not stoop to^ 
facts nor condescend to figures ; which indulges in 
safe abuse of a Ministry that it cannot attempt to 
replace in convenient shelter from responsibilities^ 
which it would be perilous to assume. The burden; 
laid on the shoulders of those who feel that upoiv 
a careless word of theirs may hang the lives of 
thousands, is surely heavy enough without a 
persistent endeavour to blacken their motives, to 
ridicule their arguments, to deprecate their abili- 
ties. Remove, if you will, Lord Beaconsfield 
from the office he so well and worthily fills, and 
can Mr. Gladstone be again looked to as Premier?. 
Can we regard with indifference that the next 
Liberal Cabinet may include men who have exclaimed 
without shame, "Perish British Interests! — perish 
India ! — perish all and everything, except * Holy 
Russia ? ' " When the War, which such agitators have 
done much to promote, comes to an end, people will 
be glad to turn to Bulgarian pamphlets and St* 
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James's Hall " Conferences," and lay the blood guilti- 
ness upon a body of reckless agitators and purblind 
fanatics, who, combining a wild and unreasoning 
partisanship with an absurd humanity, have helped 
as much to break the peace of Europe as the ambition 
of Russia and the corruption of Turkey. Let 
Englishmen turn their eyes from the Turk, and ^is 
iniquities, and study the geography and the history 
of the countries in which the war is now being carried 
on ; let them pause and ask, " What will be the opinion 
of the country and in India if Russia is allowed to 
{>rosecute the campaign in Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria ? What will the people of England feel 
when Russia has obtained the Syrian seaboard ; when 
her arms occupy the passes north of our Indian 
dominions ; when her vessels guard the entrance to 
the Suez Canal, and the condition of the Christians 
is still unrelieved? and then say what course shall 
be pursued ? They would say, *' Russia has under- 
taken the task of ameliorating the condition of the 
subjects of the Porte. She has^not done so, and has 
apparently no intention of doiag so ; let that task 
then be ours, and let Russia^ if^ she endeavours to 
frustrate us, or to increase her territorial possessions, 
regard England no longer as a friendly and neutral 
power, but as a bitter foe/' 

Side by side with this utter want of patriotism and 

N 
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these ill-natured attempts at depreciating their op- 
ponents, we have on the part of the Liberals no end 
of self-laudation. On every possible occasion, in 
season and out of season, the public have drummed 
into them the overflowing virtues of the " Great 
Liberal party," and the intense stupidity of bigoted 
Tories. The greatnfess of England is always ascribed 
to the Liberals ; as if the Empire'^had only a sort of 
nebulous existence before 1832, and great statesmen 
were unknown before 1845 ! Steam and electricity 
and the mighty forces which inventors or discoverers 
have placed at the command of the world are clearly 
all due in the estimation of our Liberal friends to the 
;£'io Suffrage in Boroughs and to the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws ! To persons not suffering from the 
rabies of political narrow-mindedness and bigotry, it 
would seem impossible that rant of this description 
should be given forth, and in unlimited quantities, 
with the notion that it would be received with credit 
by any sentient beings. Yet such is the tone and 
cliaracter of the speeches at many Liberal '* demon- 
strations ;" and, really, if the entire party were to be 
judged by the standard of some of these speeches, 
we should come to the <2«)nclusion that their intelli- 
gence must be on a psLr with their credulity, and that 
their knowledge must be of the fossil kind. We are 
tbld Liberalism Originated the' Volunteer Force, that 
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it has cheapened education (when almost every place 
is needlessly groaning under the burden of school 
rates), that the Army and Navy were left — when a 
Liberal statesman truly declared we had neither 
ships that could float nor soldiers that could march — 
in a sta:te of efficiency* by the late Liberal Ministry ; 
that they had exalted the ** principle " of " non-inter- 
vention " by shamefully paying three millions of 
the hard-earned money of the people of England to 
the United States (who have two millions over after 
satisfying all claims upon the money), and by the 
humiliating desertion of plucky Denmark to Prussian 
and Austrian mercies, after we had led her to believe 
that we would preserve the integrity of her dominions. 
We may well leave their exquisite gems to be dealt 
with by ell^tors when next they are called upon to 
exercise their privileges ; and they will not, we think, 
be afraid of discharging that duty because they have 
been solemnly informed by the ex-Member for 
Guildford, that '* the blessing of God is upon Liberal 
Governments !'' The old horse "siyplus" is frequently 
trotted out for the admiration of lookers on ; but 
somehow or other his paces do not command much 
admiration, as we cannot forget that the "Five 
millions" of which Liberals are so proud were 
created by mischievous economy in great public 
departments of the State ; and by the retention 
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of taxes which competent and far-seeihg States- 
men would have abolished, or re-adjusted at 
once, instead of extracting money unnecesa^wily, 
simply to return it at a later date in the misleading 
form of a surplus to the ratepayers — from whom it 
ought never to have been demanded. It is more 
surprising, but not more inconsistent, to find Liberals 
repudiating the theory of British interests; but we 
are profoundly mistaken in our countrymen if they 
do not practically convince the wiseacres of Radi- 
calism, that in their estimation British interests — the 
interests of a great Empire, and of the mother of 
constitutional states — are worth those of a hundred 
Russias, with their despotic rulers over priest-ridden 
and voiceless people. 

We think, also, the Government should be retained 
in office on account of its defence of the Established 
Churoh, and bther venerable and useful institutions 
of the country. We look tpon it •as somewhat 
significant th^t the older Mbd^als already regard 
Disestablishment q[ the Church, not as a question of 
principle, but of one of tiftie^while the younger mem- 
bers of the party, of any promise, are quite ready to 
go in for it. A few yfiars more and we have no doubt 
the question will come to the front, but every year is 
adding to the power and resources of the Establish- 
ment, and if it should fall before the blows of its 
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•enemies, its fall will be a blow alike to free-thought 
and liberality of sentiment. No one who really gives 
the (juestion a thought, can look forward with satis- 
faction to a time when there will be a competition 
between Churches, as to which shall be the most 
orthodox, or which the least so ; but if the crusade of 
the Liberals for Disestablishment be successful, it is 
<iuite a possible, nay, a probable result. 

Upon these grounds, and upon others unnecessary 
at this moment to go into, we believe the Govern- 
ment should be retained in office — retained in the 
interests of peace, and the happiness of the people at 
large. That happiness cannot be furthered more than 
by that policy which gives them good Government ; 
tvhich, to quote the words of Mr. Cross, gives them 
the " greatest possible freedom of self-government by 
local institutions all over the Empire, and maintains 
as far as is consistent with the preservation of public 
peace and order, the independent freedom of action 
of every individual citizen." 

THE END. 
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